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FRANCOIS COUPERIN. | CHAMPION, who is said to have been quite equal to his 
. | father in art, was maitre de chapelle to Louis XIII. 

By FRIEDRICH CHRYSANDER. | Then the star of the family appeared in his son— 
Il.—THE CHAMPION AND COUPERIN FAMILIES OF |. JACQUES CHAMPION, who called himself De Cham- 
_ HARPSICHORD PLAYERS. | bonniéres from an estate near Brie belonging to his wife, 
and became known by this latter name. Of his circum- 
THE great French master of the pianoforte strikingly | stances, it is only known that he was appointed by 
resembles his great contemporary, Johann Sebastian Louis XIV. to be first harpsichord player to the royal 
Bach, in that he belongs to a family of musicians whose | chamber music, and had an extraordinary reputation as 
members extend over the seventeenth and eighteenth | an artiste. He may have been also organist at a church in 
centuries, and were organists. I will here mention | Paris, but I cannot find this mentioned anywhere in the 
shortly those who are now known to fame ; but it is to | scanty accounts which are extant concerning him, so he 
be regretted that the French have hitherto done so little; may have confined himself to the harpsichord. At all 
towards the investigation of the lives and artistic perform- | events, it was he who exhibited a totally new art in the 
ances of the Couperins. | treatment of that instrument, discovering the true style 
Art demands continuity. It is essential to success and ! of execution on the harpsichord as well as of composition 
the attainment of important results that it should have a | in a degree attained by none of his predecessors. By his 
long period to develop itself without disturbance. It is | peculiar touch and manner of playing, as a contem- 
curious that this should have taken place in France, a_ porary boasts, he drew from his instrument tones of such 
country notorious for rapid changes, But this is the only tenderness as had never before been produced. Two 
explanation of the fact that many branches of art have collections of his harpsichord pieces appeared in print, the 
there attained a permanent bloom, and that it was / first in 1670, the second soon after, but without a date. 
possible to form a truly national French style. It is said that he died in 1670; he probably died between 
As to the opera this is well known, but not so much in | the publication of the first and the second collection, as 
pianoforte music. Yet in the latter the case is so very |Weckerlin (Bibliotheque du Conservatoire naticnal de 

much the same that we are forced to call the first period | musizue, p. 441) conjectures: 

of independent pianoforte playing the French period. With De Chambonniéres commences the French school 
That age is distinguished by the activity of two families of harpsichord playing which culminated in Couperin ; 
of artists, the members of which succeeded each other | all that the latter brought to perfection had been intro- 
as teachers and pupils, the Champion-Chambonniéres | duced by the former. De Chambonniéres’ influence was 
and the Couperins. The two together bring us down especially extensive and durable because he was so dis- 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. tinguished a teacher as to have a great number of pupils 
The CHAMBONNIERES, or CHAMPIONS, as they were | to train, who propagated his system. Among these were 
called at first, consist of three or four generations. three brothers Couperin, his nephews, the oldest of this 
ANTOINE CHAMPION was a celebrated organist of the | name of whom we have any knowledge. This fact at 
sixteenth century, who composed a mass in five vocal once shows what a close connection there was among the 
parts, and also pieces for the organ, of which Fétis | members of this oldest French harpsichord school. Tu 
possessed a collection. JACQUES is called by Fétis, in| render this evident, and give due pre-eminence to the 
vol. II., p. 248, son of Antoine, but in vol. II., p. 245, son historical development of this branch of art, I have here 
of Thomas. Probably Antoine was the father of THOMAS | inserted the above lines on the family of Champion. 
CHAMPION, who also was a celebrated organist, and was| The Couperins spring from Chaume, a small town in 
held to be the best contrapuntist in Paris about the year | Brie, and were related to De Chambonnieéres, a landowner 
1606, as is stated by Gerber. But possibly Antoine and | in the neighbourhood, though it is not known exactly how. 
Thomas were the same person. The son, JACQUES! The head of the Couperin family at Chaume is now 
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unknown ; but the fact that his three sons were musical, 
and became organists, allows us to conjecture that he 
also was a musician, and perhaps organist of his town. 

1. Louis COUPERIN, the oldest known member of his 
family, and the eldest of three brothers, born at Chaume, 
in 1630, was a clever many-sided musician, who was 
equally eminent on the organ, harpsichord. and viol di 
gamba ; but he died in 1665, in his thirty-fifth year. He 
must have been a favourite pupil of his teacher, De Cham- 
bonnieéres, as the latter recommended him at Court, where 
he was made maitre de dessus de viole at the Royal 
chamber music and organist at Versailles. He also 
obtained the post of organist at S. Gervais, in Paris, 
which remained for more than a hundred and fifty years 
from this time in the possession of his family—a remark- 
able case of the duration of a musical office, of which 
modern times can probably show no second instance. 
Three artistic suites for harpsichord appear to be his 
only compositions preserved to our times. 

2. FRANCOIS COUPERIN, the second of the brothers, 
born at Chaume in 1631, inherited the post of organist at 
S. Gervais, not however in 1665 from Louis, but only in 
1669, after his younger brother’s death. He also was 
trained by De Chambonniéres, and is said to have 
especially distinguished himself by performing with un- 
equalled grace and neatness the compositions of his two 
brothers and his master. As a harpsichord player he was 
a general favourite in Paris. Although a don vivant, he 
reached the highest age of the brothers, and met his death 
through an accident, being run over by a carriage in the 
streets of Paris. Gerber puts this in his sixty-second, and 
Fétis in his seventieth year ; but neither is correct, as he 
was organist at St. Gervais till 1698. According to this 
he died sixty-seven years old. In 1690 he made a curious 
publication of organ pieces, consisting of accompaniments 
to two masses, one of which was intended for performance 
on feast-days in cathedrals, and the other for convents and 
smaller services. The peculiarity of this publication lies 
in this, that only its title, ‘“‘ Piéces d’Orgue consistantes 
en deux Masses,” &c., and the following royal privilege, 
are printed, or rather engraved, and all the music that 
follows is written by hand, and that the privilege expressly 
grants to him, the composer, the sole right of circulating 
it, not only in print but also in written copies. Here 
therefore we find a legal protection for works of art already 
allowed, such as has been generally adopted only in our 
times. Thus Louis XIV.’s privilege of 1690 was almost 
two hundred years in advance of its age, and may serve 
as a new proof how carefully the interests of the fine arts 
were safeguarded by the French Court. Francois left two 
musical children, his daughter Louise (No. 7), and his 
son Nicolas (No. 8). 

3. CHARLES COUPERIN, the youngest of the three bro- 
thers from Chaume, and father of our Frangois, also went 
to Paris as a youth, and probably at the same time as his 
brothers, and became pupil of De Chambonniéres. 1632 
is said to be the year of his birth. At the death of his 
brother he became organist at S. Gervais, but only for 
four years, as he died in 1669. He was equally esteemed 
as organist and as harpsichord player, and distinguished 
himself also as composer. 

4. Ofhis son, the great FRANCOIS COUPERIN, whoat his 


father’s death was only one year old, we shall have to speak 


later. Francois had no sons, but two musical daughters. 
5. MARIE ANNE, the elder daughter, was a Bernardine 
nun, and an experienced organist at the Abbey of Mau- 
buisson. 
6. MARGUERITE ANTOINETTE, the younger daughter, 
was a virtuosa on the harpsichord, and as such received 
an appointment in the Royal Chapel, where she showed 





herself a worthy daughter of her father. Thus the two 
sides of the father’s musical talents were divided between 
his two daughters. 

7. LOUISE COUPERIN, daughter of the elder Frangois 
(No. 2), was born in 1676 and died in 1728. For thirty 
years she was a singer in the Royal Chapel, and equally 
celebrated as singer and as harpsichord player. 

8. NICOLAS COUPERIN, son of the same Frangois (No. 
2), born in 1680, was an excellent organist and harpsichord 
player like his father, from whom he seems to have in- 
herited not only a peculiarly charming execution, but also 
a special talent for teaching. He received his higher 
training from his celebrated cousin, Francois, twelve years 
older than he, and succeeded him, in 1734, in his two 
offices of first organist (and harpsichord player) at the 
Royal Chapel of Versailles and of organist at the church 
of S. Gervais. After his death, in 1748, 

9g. ARMAND LOUIS COUPERIN, his son, succeeded him 
in both these offices. He was born in Paris, Jan. 11th, 
1721. With the name and also largely with the talents 
he likewise inherited the offices, which had gradually be- 
come more and more numerous. He held not less than 
six appointments—in the Royal chamber music, at S. 
Gervais, in the chapel of the palace, at S. Barthélemy, at 
S. Marguerite, and at Notre Dame. The last of these, 
however, he shared with three others, and the four organ- 


ists each took the service for a quarter. Dr. Burney, who > 


heard him at S. Gervais in 1770, gives an instructive 
description of his playing, which on the whole may be 
applicable also to the older Couperins : 


M. Couperin accompanied the Ze Deum, which was only 
chanted, with great abilities. The interludes between each verse 
were admirable. Great variety of stops and style, with much 
learning and knowledge of the instrument, were shown, and a 
finger equal in strength and rapidity to every difficulty. Many 
things of effect were produced by the two hands, up in the treble, 
while the bass was played on the pedals. M. Couperin 
seems to be between forty and fifty, and his taste is not quite so 
modern, perhaps, as it might be; but, allowance made for his time 
of life, for the taste of his nation, and for the changes music has 
undergone elsewhere, since his youth, he is an excellent organist, 
brilliant in execution, varied in his melodies, and masterly in his 
modulation, . . Great latitude is allowed to the performer in 
these interludes ; nothing is too light or too grave, all styles are 
admitted; and though M. Couperin has the true organ touch, 
smooth and connected, yet he often tried, and not unsuccessfully, 
mere harpsichord passages, smartly articulated, and the notes 
detached and separated —( The Present State of Music in France and 
Italy, pp. 40—42). . 


In composition also he held generally to the forms 
handed down by his family, as his printed trios, sonatas, 
and several pieces of church-music, show. He married 
Elizabeth Antoinette Blanchet, daughter of the most cele- 
brated harpsich:rd maker of Paris, herself a brilliant 
organ and harpsichord player. From his technical know- 
ledge the revision of newly-built organs was commonly 
entrusted tohim. He died in 1789. His wife, who sur- 
vived him, and passed through the storms of the Revolu- 
tion, was heard on the organ with applause as late as 
1810. They had three children, and again the whole 
family, called Couperin-Bianchet, was musical. 

10. ANTOINETTE VICYrOIRE COUPERIN, the only 
daughter, was taught music by both her parents, and 
played the organ in S. Gervais in public at the age of 
sixteen years. She was eminent as a player on the 
harpsichord and harp, and also as asinger. She married 
the wealthy manufacturer Soulas in 1780, and was living 
in 1810. 

11. PIERRE LOUIS COUPERIN, the eldest of the two 
sons, possessed most fortunate talents in music, and made 
extraordinarily rapid progress in harpsichord, organ, and 
harp playing. As early as 1780 he received the promise 
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of succession to the old family inheritance, the post of 
organist at S. Gervais, and also acted as his father’s 
deputy as organist in the Royal Chapel at Notre Dame, 
at S. Jean, and at Carmes-Billettes. His only hindrance 
in his art was the weakness of his health, from which he 
died early, in 1789, in the same year as his father. 

12. GERVAIS FRANCOIS COUPERIN, the younger son, 
was educated by his parents in the same way as the 
elder children, but did not inherit equal musical gifts. 
But so great was the respect inspired by the name 
Couperin, that after his father’s and his brother’s 
death he easily obtained the position of successor to them 
in all their organists’ posts, which were now increased to 
seven, and also as reviser of organs. Fétis (ii. 377,), from 
whom we take this information, observes that Gervais 
Francois was still living in 1815, but does not give the 
year of his death. In any case, the musical powers of 
this musical family were completely exhausted in this 


twelfth scion. (To be continued.) 








BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE VARIATIONS. 
By FR. NIECKS. 
(Continued.) 
THIRTEEN VARIATIONS (A major, 3) 


on the Arietta “Es war einmal ein alter Mann” from 
Dittersdorf’s opera Das rothe Kappchen.* 
THE two-act opera, or rather operetta (Svzgsfiel), Das 
vothe Kappchen by Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf (1739- 
1799), was brought out in Vienna in 1788. Beethoven 
must have heard it when in the winter of 1791-2 it was 
performed at Bonn. The variations under consideration 
were published at the latest in the beginning of 1794. 
The title-page of this first edition (Bonn : Simrock) con- 
tains the words: “Pour le Clavecin ou Piano Forte.” 
Beethoven was a genius and hence by nature anti- 
Philistine. But he was also a slowly-maturing genius. 
In short, to say without further hesitation what I feel in- 
clined to say: These variations are Philistine. They 
are of the melodico-decorative sort, and melody and bass 
present themselves with an obviousness and persistency 
that preclude the possibility of interesting the hearer 
more than superficially. The Philistinism, however, is 
not equally strong throughout, and in some places is not 
present at all. Now, it may be urged against my accu- 
sation that none but a musician by the grace of God 
could—not to speak of the occasional gleams and glim- 
merings of higher qualities—write with such pleasing ease. 
I readily admit the truth of this, and also that Beethoven’s 
thirteen variations are not worse than the common run of 
Moazart’s. Except the sixth all the variations are, like the 
theme, in A major. Variations 7 and 11 arein&and No. 13 
in ¢ time (Marcia vivace), whereas the theme is in 2 time. 
There are also some changes of measure and /empo 
within the variations, and these changes are on several 
occasions very effective. The twelfth variation the com- 
poser lengthens by sixteen bars (£,—Capriccio, Andante) 
in which he gives out the principal motive twice, and 
then lets it die away (Aerdendosi pp.) in partial repetitions. 


NINE VARIATIONS (A major, 2) 
on the Air “ Quant’ é pit bello” from Paisiello’s opera 
La Molinara. 
Dedicated to Prince Carl von Lichnowsky. t+ 
This work was announced, as having appeared. in the 
Wiener Zeitung of Dec. 30,1795. The “Op. IT.” on the 


* Vol. IL, p. 126, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
t Vol. II., p. 62, of Augener & Co.'s Edition. 











title-page of the first edition was changed in the later 
edition to “No. II.” Giovanni Paisiello’s Za Molinara 
was written for and produced at Naples in 1788. What- 
ever may be the date of the first performance in Vienna, 
the opera was after a protracted interruption taken up 
again at the Kirnthnerthor-Theater on June 24 and 27, 
1795—and these latter are the dates which interest us at 
this moment, for by that time Beethoven had been for 
more than two years settled in Vienna. The present 
variations are greatly superior to the preceding ones. 
This is owing to some extent to the superiority of 
Paisiello’s air over Dittersdorf’s, the beauty of the air 
counting for much in melodico-decorative variations, a 
class to which also those before us belong. A bewitching 
naiveté pervades these latter. All is limpid, spring-like, 
and, with one exception, playful. The best variations 
begin with No. 4, the sweetly-plaintive /zxore, followed 
by four variations of a scherzando character, and the con- 
cluding Zempo di Menuetto, the ninth variation spun out 
with a coda of twenty-eight bars. The unity of these 
variations distinguishes them favourably from the preced- 
ing ones: they make the impression of a whole, not 
merely of a juxtaposition of items. That here and there 
the decorative style assumes the dignity of the formative 
must be as obvious to player and hearer as the witchery 
of the tonal movements, which are comparable to those 
of the most agile and graceful animals. 
SIX VARIATIONS (G major, &) 
on the air “ Nel cor piii non mi sento” from Paisiello’s 
opera La Molinara.* 

Nottebohm found the first mention of the publication 
of this work in the Wiener Zeitung of March 23, 1796, 
and the title of the first edition runs thus : ‘“ Variazion1 
sopra il Duetto Nel cor pitt non mi sento, dell Opera 
Molinara per Clavicembalo o Forte-Piano del Signore 
Luigi van Beethoven. Op. III. in Vienna presso Gio- 
vanni Praeg.” Wegeler relates that Beethoven’s manu- 
script bore the words “ Perdute par [per] la ——- ritrovate 
par [ per] Luigi van Beethoven” (lost by [some lady or 
other] and found again by Ludwig van Beethoven). The 
story goes that the lady in question, whom the master 
highly esteemed, was present with him at a performance 
of La Molinara, and on hearing the “ Nel cor pitt non mi 
sento” remarked to him that at one time she had pretty 
variations on this air, but unfortunately had lost them. 
When Beethoven got home, he composed the six varia- 
tions under discussion, and the next morning presented 
them to the lady with the above superscription. Itisa 
great pity that these variations, and also those on 
“Quant’ é pitt bello,” are delivered over to the tender 
mercies of beginners. The lovely outlines and tender 
strains of those six no less than the bright fancies and 
sprightly caperings of the nine deserve a better fate. I 
confess to a great affection for the variations on “ Nel cor 
pitt non mi sento.” The serenity and quiet happiness of 
the theme and variations 1, 2, 3,5, and 6, have a sooth- 
ing, gratifying, and winning effect upon me. As to the 
sad, most eloquently-expressive fourth variation (G minor), 
it is a real gem, and cannot but move even the most 
stony-hearted. Of the sixth variation I may yet say 
that, as is usually the case with the last variation, it is 
lengthened by a coda built of the old material. 


TWELVE VARIATIONS (C major, C.) 


on the “ Menuet 4 la Vigano” from the ballet “‘ Le Nozze 
disturbate” by Joh. Jak. Haibel.t 


The ballet Ze Nozze disturbate was for the first time 





* Vol. II., p. 68, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
t Vol. IL., p. 74, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
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performed at Vienna in May 1794. The title of the first 
edition of the variations gives us some further informa- 
tion about the theme. ‘ XII Variazioni Per il Clavi- 
cembalo o Piano-Forte Sul Menuetto ballato dalla 
Sig@ Venturini e Sigt Chechi nel Ballo delle Nozze distur- 
bate del Sigr Luigi van Beethoven. No 3. In Vienna 
presso Artaria e Comp.” Salvatore Vigano (1769-1821) 
was a famous Italian dancer who made his début at 


Vienna in 1793. He was the author of the ballet G77 | 


VUomini di Prometeo, (Die Geschipfe des Prometheus), to 
which Beethoven wrote the music, The minuet @ /a 
Vigano which Beethoven took for the theme of his varia- 
tions is, unlike other minuets, a tune in + time. The 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, and roth variations especially, but almost 
all the others, more or less, remind one of the variation- 
manufacturing in vogue in the lifetime of the composer 
and for a decade or two after his death. But the work 
contains details and indeed whole variations that show 
the hand of a master and Beethoven’s individuality. The 
extended last variation engages on that account par- 
ticulaly our attention and interest. 


- TWELVE VARIATIONS (A major, 2) 


on the Russian dance from Paul Wranizky’s ballet Das 
Waldmddchen. Dedicated to the Countess von 
Browne, ée von Vietinghoff.* 


From the title of the edition which appeared in April, 
1797, we learn, in addition to the above, that the dance 
was danced by Mlle. Cassentini. It tells us also that 
the piece is for “clavecin or pianoforte.” As to the 
ballet, its first performance took place on September 23, 
1796. We have now reached a composition of Beet- 
hoven’s which occupies a high rank among his variations. 
Not that the musical world pays much attention to it. 
The concert-giving pianists have hardly more than two 
or three sets of the master’s variations in their ~éfertozres, 
with which the present one does not number; and the 
great mass of piano cultivators, like the general public, 
does not in our day care much for the variation form. 
And yet I would urge upon pianists to play and study the 
work under discussion ; I am sure in the end they will 
see that their time was.not ill spent. They cannot fail 
to recognise in it the great and mighty Beethoven, the 
wielder of an overwhelming power in the realms of 
thought and emotion ; for, although the composer does 
not here display this power to the full, he makes us divine 
its latent possibilities as well as feel its actual delightful 
exercise. There is very little of the purely decorative 
element in these variations—the first, fourth, ninth, and 
twelfth are exceptions. Instead of mere adornments of 
the theme, the composer gives us in his variations new 
formations and wondrous evolutions. May we not call 
the second variation with the obstinate syncopations in 
the right hand against the provokingly saucy staccato 
semiquavers of the left hand “a new formation”? And is 
not the epithet “evolutional” applicable to the third varia- 
tion ? There remains in this case little more of the theme 
than its harmonic closes. But in noting the formal aspect, 
do not ignore the esthetic! What a fine contrast the loud 
chiding bars with the vigorously and ponderously ascend- 
ing quavers of the left hand at the beginning of the second 
part, to the plaintive gliding quavers of the first part and 
the latter half of the second! In the fourth variation the 
original melody, with very slight modifications, is assigned 
to a middle part, the original bass being likewise retained 
with very slight modifications—modifications of inessen- 
tials—and above these two parts the right hand indulges 
in most lively perambulations, or rather, let us say, a 





* Vol. II., p. 82, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 


| light-winged nightingale warbles his joyous trills and 
| voulades. But with regard to the appearance of the 
| original melody and bass, I must not omit to mention 
| that the first four bars of the second part are treated by 
| the composer freely ; he proceeds in the same way in the 
| playful, coaxing second and the serene ninth variations. 
| The impassioned fifth, the seraphic sixth, the fretful 
seventh, the meditative eighth, the energetically-active 
tenth, and the elegiac eleventh testify one and all to the 
master’s splendid plastic faculty and his wealth of fancy 
and imagination. The pretty pastoral twelfth variation is 
more in the old conventional style of variation making, 
and, like the lengthy coda which concludes the work, in- 
ferior to the preceding parts. 


(To be continued.) 








F. NIECKS’ “LIFE OF CHOPIN.” * 


THESE volumes form the most valuable contribution to 
our musical literature of recent times. Not so very long 
ago our display in this direction was a poor one, and with 
all our progress there is much to be done before we can 
compare favourably with other countries; for as yet a 
great deal of our best work consists of translations, to 
cite only Spitta’s “Bach” and Jahn’s “ Mozart” as 
instances. The publication of these works, by the same 
enterprising firm, marked an epoch: another is initiated 
by Mr. Niecks’ “ Chopin”; for although several 
excellent biographical works have been written by 
Englishmen, this is the only one of first-rate importanc2, 
and brought out in a style worthy of its subject matter. 
True, Mr. Niecks is of foreign birth, but he has thrown 
in his lot with us, and to all intents and purposes his 
book may be looked upon as of home production. 
Readers of this journal do not need to be reminded 
of the lterary ability of Mr. Niecks. To a thorough 
command of our language he adds something of that 
“dynamic ruler among human forces” called style. Of 
his fitness for this special task some foretaste was given 
in those masterly papers, “A Critical Commentary on 
the Pianoforte Works of F. Chopin,” published in the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD in 1879, to say nothing of 
the “Chopiniana” in the short-lived Musical Review in 
1883. Biography may be regarded as a detail of history ; 
and both the historian and biographer need quite 
peculiar gifts. Some writers aver that the biographical 
method excludes the exhaustive chronicles of a history ; + 
at least one ventured the assertion that “ Biography, 
indeed, has a morality altogether and peculiarly its own,” 
but in this case I fancy he was satirising those works in 
which fiction was mingled with fact, and which it is to be 
hoped are entirely things of the past.. Mr. Niecks 
introduces plenty of history in his book, of a special 
nature of course ; but seems to lament that ‘ While the 
novelist has absolute freedom to follow his artistic instinct 
and intelligence, the biographer is fettered by the subject 
matter with which he has to deal.” For over ten years 
have the author's researches been extended, and the mass 
of information thus acquired not only goes in correction 
of errors or shortcomings in the works of Liszt, George 
Sand, and Karasowski, but enables the writer to give an 
absolutely new book to the public. The acknowledgments 
to pupils, friends, and acquaintances of Chopin occupy 
no small space in the preface, but the author’s own share 
is discoverable in every page. He has, indeed, placed 





* Frederick Chopin as a Man and Musician. By Frederick Niecks, 2 
vols. London and New York: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
t See Preface to “‘ The Lives of the Fathers,” by Archdeacon Farrar. 
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himself hors de concours with the critics ; there can be no 
dispute as to the material ; the manner of its application 
is all that is left for critical observation. The reviewer’s 
simple process—“ Cut the leaves and smell the paper- 
knife”— will not do in this case. The book is 
emphatically one to be read; nay, it demands careful 
study before an opinion on its merits can be in any sense 
justified. 

Mr. Niecks paints on a large canvas, and the 
accessories and background are touched in with the care 
and fidelity devoted to the central figure itself; which in 
fact without such means would lose something of its 
interest. Chopin—like all men of mark— was the 
product of his age. To understand him, therefore, one 
must be acquainted with his times. To afford this 
necessary insight Mr. Niecks sets out with a proem, in 
which is sketched, briefly, yet graphically, the history of 
Poland and the character of its people, continuing the 
subject when dealing with the settlement in that country 
of the composer’s father, Nicholas Chopin, an emigré 
from Lorraine. Frederick, his only son, was born at 
Zelazowa Wola, about eight-and-twenty miles from 
Warsaw, March 1, 1809. His personal history can only 
be touched upon in relation to his artistic development 
and its results ; consequently the details in which the 
book is so rich must be for the most part left to the reader, 
whose enjoyment will not be forestalled in this particular 
more than can be helped. 

Accepting Véron’s dictum that art is the direct 
expression of subjectivity,* we find in Chopin an 
individuality, as his biographer observes, “as markedly 
differentiated, as exclusively selt-contained, as the national 
individuality of Poland itself.” Essentially Polish as was 
Chopin, we are cautioned not to attribute the national 
impress of his music to patriotic feeling alone. The 
_ little Frederick was of extremely sensitive organisation ; 
in early infancy could not hear music without crying ; 
was for some time quite hostile to its charms, but while 
still of tender years came under its magic influence. 
Then a teacher was provided, a Bohemian named 
Adalbert Zwyny, and so much progress was made that 
before he was nine years old he was invited to play at a 
concert, which took place February 24, 1818, when he 
performed a concerto by Adalbert Gyrowitz. He had 
already begun to compose, and had afterwards the good 
fortune to be placed under the care of Joseph Elsner for 
this study. These two were Chopin’s only teachers. 

Joseph Elsner, then director of the Warsaw Conserva- 
torium, was a remarkable man, and Mr. Niecks wisely 
devotes considerable space to afford a just idea of him. 
He had one rare gift as a teacher, that of discovering 
and fostering the individual powers of his pupils. To 
Chopin he once wrote : “‘ That with which the artist (who 
learns continually from his surroundings) astonishes his 
contemporaries, he can only attain by himself and through 
himself.” Well was it indeed for art that Chopin fell into 
such hands ; for, not being remarkable for strength of 
character, it is doubtful whether his individuality would 
have survived the crushing effects of academic routine. 

At the age of fifteen, in 1824, Chopin became a pupil of 
the Warsaw Lyceum. With all a boy’s sprightliness and 
love of fun, he yet worked hard both with his schoolwork 
and his music. Indeed he seems to have overtaxed his 
strength, but we are not to assume that he was exception- 
ally delicate in health. This period gives Mr. Niecks an 
opening for a digression on the intellectual renascence in 
Poland, and the rise of romanticism in its literature. As 
bearing upon his subject, he concludes—‘t Now let us 





keep in mind that this contest of classicism and 
romanticism, this turning away from a dead formalism to 
living ideals, was taking place at that period of Frederick 
Chopin’s life when the human mind is most open to new 
impressions, and most disposed to entertain bold and 
noble ideas.’ Thus his native literature and music were 
already moulding the future artist. 

The next year, 1825, was of still greater moment, for 
Chopin appeared at an important concert given by 
Joseph Javurek, and performed upon an instrument 
called the olopantaleon, presumably a combination of 
the pianoforte and some early kind of reed organ. He 
played the first a//egro of Moscheles’ Concerto in F (sharp) 
minor, and gave an improvisation. Mr. Niecks quotes a 
correspondent of the Leipzig Allgemeine mustkalische 
Zeitung, whose report, meagre as it is, he characterises 
as “more precious than the most complete and elaborate 
criticism written fifty years after the occurrence would 
be.” Doubtless it did not occur to Mr. Niecks to look 
through any English periodical for a notice of Chopin at 
this early period, but such one may be found. 

In the Harmonicon for May, 1826, is a long notice of 
musical doings of the previous season at Warsaw, and the 
following extract is worth reading :—‘‘Among the numerous 
concerts we shall name but one, the proceeds of which were 
devoted to the support of our charitable institutions. It 
was given by music-director Jawurek, a man who ranks 
high in tl is place for his knowledge of music. . . . The 
prominent novelties of the evening were performances on 
two new instruments. The first was a chorus from 
Beethoven, accompanied by Professor Jawurek on the 
Choralion, which produced a very striking effect. . . . 
The next was the a//egro movement of Moscheles’ Con- 
certo in F minor, given with extempore variations by M. 
Chopin on an instrument called the o/opantalon, which 
combines the united powers of the pianoforte and £o/o- 
melodikon, and affords a player, who has learnt the 
management of the variously combined stops, the power 
of producing a surprising multiplicity of tone. The 
performer showed off this singular instrument to great 
advantage in his variations, which were of the most 
brilliant and diversified kind, and of a nature to bring 
into full play all the shades of tone of which his novel 
instrument is capable.”* I am bold enough to draw Mr. 
Niecks’ attention to this first English mention of Chopin, 
thinking it good enough to find a place in subsequent 
editions of his book. In 1825, too, occurred a still 
greater event—the publication of Chopin’s Op. 1, the. 
Rondeau in C minor. Altogether the description of this 
period of Chopin’s youth is very pleasant reading. A 
chapter on Music and Musicians in Poland before and in 
Chopin’s time displays much research and critical know- 
ledge ; it will be tound both interesting and instructive. 
In 1828 Chopin visited Berlin, and a year later found 
him in Vienna. This last was the most important 
artistically. Chopin had, among h:s letters of introduc- 
tion, one from Elsner to Haslinger the publisher, to 
whom Chopin had previously sent some of his compo- 
sitions. Haslinger politely informed his visitor that one 
of them, the variations on La cé darem la mano, would 
before long appear in the Odeon series. “A great 
honour for me, is it not?” writes the happy composer to. 
his friend, Titus Woyciechowski. ‘The amiable pub- 
lisher, however, thought that Chopin would do well to 
show the people of Vienna what his difficult and by no 
means easily comprehensible composition was like. But 
the composer was not easily persuaded. The thought of 
playing in the city where Mozart and Beethoven had 





* Hsthetics, By Eugéne Véron, London: Chapman & Hall, 1879. 


* Harmenicon, VWV., 11a. 
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been heard frightened him.” However in the end he 
gave two concerts, the first taking place in the Karnth- 
nerthor Theatre, August 11th. Chopin played the varia- 
tions just referred to, and also improvised. Of the latter 
he says in a letter to his friend Titus, ‘Of my improvisa- 
tion I only know that it was followed by stormy applause 
and many recalls.” The second concert was given on the 
same stage just a week afterwards, on which occasion he 
produced his Grand Rondeau de Concert, Krakowiak, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, and repeated, by desire of the 
ladies—“ I know I have pleased the ladies,” he wrote—the 
variations. He actually found himself famous. ‘“ People 
wonder at me, and I wonder at them for wondering at me,” 
he remarked. The letters of this period show that Chopin 
was light-hearted and happy, withal he was ingenuous 
and modest; yet even now appear the germs of that 
cautiousness which in time drew him more and more into 
himself, this reticence ending in an exclusiveness that 
must be taken into account in considering both his 
character and compositions. It is the key to much that 
is otherwise a mystery. 

But a new element now entered into Chopin’s life, and 
influenced his artistic work. He fell in love. To his 
friend before-named he writes (October 3, 1829): “I 
have—perhaps to my misfortune—already found my 
ideal, which I worship faithfully and sincerely. Six 
months have elapsed, and I have not yet exchanged a 
syllable with her of whom I dream every night. Whilst 
my thoughts were with her I composed the adagio of my 
concerto (in F minor), and early this morning she inspired 
the waltz which I send along with this letter” (further on 
identified as Op. 70, No. 3). 

Mr. Niecks is eloquent on this theme :—“ The influence 
of the tender passion on the development of heart and 
mind cannot be rated too highly ; it is in nine out of ten 
if not in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases that which 
transforms the rhymer into a poet, the artificer into an 
artist.” He further insists that a knowledge of Chopin’s 
two passions, his love and his friendship, gives into our 
hands a key that unlocks all the secrets of his character, 
of his life, and of their outcome—his artistic work. He 
tells us too that there was something in Chopin’s warm, 
tender, effusive friendship that may be best characterised 
by the word “feminine.” The best illustration of this is 
afrerded in an extract from a letter to his friend : “‘ You 
have no idea how much I love you! If I only could 
prove it to you! What would I not give if I could once 
again right heartily embrace you!” Was Chopin’s love 
more masculine than his friendship? Of his passion for 
the fair singer Constantia Gladkowska there is evidence 
enough in his letters and in his actions; but do men 
often write to their male friends in such terms as these? 
“Oh, how bitter it is to have no one with whom one can 
share joy and sorrow; oh, how dreadful to feel one’s 
heart oppressed and to be unable to express one’s com- 
plaints to any human soul! You know full well what I 
mean! How often dol tell my piano all that I should 
like to impart to you!” Yet all this time he confesses to 
feeling happy in the home-circle, and he had there some 
in whom he might have confided. I have underlined the 
last sentence in the quotation ; for it seems in the end 
Chopin made his piano his only confidant. Mr. Niecks 
does not state that there was any formal betrothment, or 
even that Chopin declared his passion ; but he relates 
how, in 1832, the inconstant Constantia married a mer- 
chant at Warsaw, leaving the reader in doubt as to 
whether the lady deserved the epithet he applies to her. 
Chopin’s second experience had no happier termination. 
In 1836 he proposed to a lady of a noble family named 
Wodzinski. “ Her answer was that she could not run 





counter to her parents’ wishes, nor could she hope to be 
able to bend their will; but she would always preserve 
for him in her heart a grateful remembrance.” Of a truth 
Chopin was no conquering Eros! When at last he met 
his fate it was because he came in contact with a stronger 
nature than his own, and was the courted rather than the 
wooer. Of course the connection with George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant) is here referred to. This is too 
large a matter for the reviewer to enter upon, and the 
reader must consult Mr. Niecks’ elaborate details. With- 
out touching upon the moral aspect of this union, an 
attentive perusal of the whole narrative renders it difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that Chopin, if either, was the 
gainer by it ; and the question arises, Would Chopin have 
lived so long as he did had George Sand never crossed 
his path? 

Love is ever attended by sorrow: Chopin having tasted 
both, had completed the gamut of his art. Henceforth 
experience might ripen, but there was little more to learn. 
He remained in Warsaw until late in the year 1830; gave 
concerts at which were produced his concertos in F 
minor and E minor ; made himself exceedingly wretched 
at times by brooding over his “ideal,” but was not alto- 
gether unhappy. At last (November 1) came the day of 
parting. ‘Elsner and a number of friends accompanied 
him to Wola, the first village beyond Warsaw. There 
the pupils of the Conservatorium awaited them, and sang 
a cantata composed by Elsner for the occasion. After 
this the friends sat down together to a banquet which 
had been prepared for them. In the course of this repast 
a silver goblet filled with Polish earth was presented to 
Chopin in the name of all. ... Chopin was never to 
tread again the beloved soil of Poland!” Picture a com- 
panion scene: Beethoven leaving Bonn in November, 
1792. 

” (To be continued.) 








OUR MUSICAL LADIES—- THEIR PLACE IN 
CHURCH SONG. 


“WELL, surely you would not be for breaking up the fair 
show of white surplices with the rainbow tints of best 
Sunday bonnets? You would not wish to go back to 
the ancient days when sopranos and tenors and con- 
traltos and basses sorted themselves, when, however rich. 
might be the choir’s store of music, certain pairs of 
singers, one of higher, one of lower register, would per- 
sist in singing from one book?” Well, certainly, it would 
be hard to deny that the old mixed choir was beset with its 
own special and peculiar drawbacks and difficulties, and 
indeed, equally hard to deny that our present usual ar- 
rangements are more conducive to decency and order ; 
and yet at the same time must it not be acknowledged 
that we lose much indeed when we wholly banish the 
female voice from the choir? Some of us will recollect 
what a flutter was caused at an early Church Congress 
by our late lamented John Hullah boldly avowing his dis- 
tinct opinion that a cathedral choir even could not be of 
complete tone without thé addition of contraltos ; and 
surely we all feel that the very best body of trebles are 
vastly improved by the admixture of the incisive clear- 
cut articulation and piquancy of the soprano. Jn fact, we 
can scarcely be said to praise God with the best member 
that we have while we advisedly and purposely exclude 
the female voice from our choirs. But the question prac- 
tically comes to this : can we secure the peculiar mellow- 
ing and enriching of the contralto and the edge of the 
soprano without introducing radical change? Let us 


see. Now we will be bold to assert that scarcely a parish 
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exists of sufficient size and importance to raise a surpliced 
choir that cannot supply the capable ladies wanted. Let 
these capable ladies be sought out and requested to give 
their help—seated either in the front row of seats nearest 
the choir stalls, or on chairs in front of and in row with 
that front row. The advantages of such placing will be 
that as the ladies will thus sing into the choir, their voices 
will be more helpful to the tone, and as they look into the 
choir their eyes will be more helpful to the conduct, while 
at the same time a screen of refined and refining tone 
will, so to speak, be drawn between the choir proper and 
the people. Let the ordinary choir practices go on as 
usual. Probably once in a fortnight or so the ladies will 
attend and run through the music got up by the choir, so 
as to be at one with them in service time. If once this 
wise step of gathering in all lady helo be taken, the 
benefit will not stop at the mere improvement of choral 
tone, the newly-found wings will surely lead to further 
flight, the choir will no longer rest content with that 
weary grinding up of occasional anthems, but will look 
abroad for church cantatas or ‘Readings in Music” * 
with no more difficulty, but with infinitely more interest, 
than their anthem, and with the ladies’ voices as well as 
the boys’ especially provided for. 

No choir can be kept in wholesome healthy interest 
over the mere preparation for next Sunday’s service ; some 
extra work must be kept in hand, and the practice with 
the ladies of such extra after the ordinary work at the 
fortnightly rehearsal, will just supply the stimulus needed 
to keep the choir well together—a stimulus that will be 
greatly strengthened if the work, when duly prepared, be 
given in church, and be made the occasion for raising by 
offertory and subscription a fund for relief of members of 
the choir in sickness of themselves or their families—surely 
an acceptable and graceful way of acknowledging services 
given for the benefit of the congregation. 3. Pe Mie 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL, 


By E. PAvER. 


VIOLINISTS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTALISTS OF GERMANY, 
BOHEMIA, RUSSIA, POLAND, AND SCANDINAVIA. 


(Continued from No. 218, page 31.) 


About 1780—(?). GuUGEL, HEINRICH (Hornist), b. at Stutt- 
gart, d. at St. Petersburg. Composer of a Concerto, Noc- 
turne, and 12 Studies. 

1781—1835. MATTHAI, HEINRICH AvuGuSsT (Violinist), b. at 
Dresden, d. at Leipzig. His Quartet party—Matthai, Cam- 
pagnoli, Voigt, and Dotzauer—enjoyed great popularity. 
Composer of four Concertos, Rondos, Fantasias, and Vari- 
ations ; also of a few Quartets. 

1782—1826. MULLER, JOHANN HEINRICH (Violinist), b. at 
K®6nigsberg (Prussia), d. at St. Petersburg. Pupil of Kreut- 
zer (Paris). Excellent performer. Composer of good 
Studies, Canons for two Violins, Quartets, &c. 

1783—1852. BOHRER, ANTON (Violinist), b. at Munich, d. at 
Hanover. Pupil of his father, and of Kreutzer (Paris). 
Composer of brilliant pieces, such as Fantasias, Variations, 
&e. 

1783—1860. DoTZAUER, JUSTUS JOHANN FRIEDRICH (Violon- 
cellist), b. at Haselrieth (near Hilburghausen), d. at Dresden. 
Pupil of Kriegk (Meiningen), and later of Romberg (Berlin). 





* A work of this description was reviewed in our January number, viz., 
Gurlitt’s ‘‘The Flood,” which may be performed either in the complete form, 
or any of the three parts—‘‘ The Ark,” “The Raven and the Dove,” ‘* The 
Rainbow "—will be found complete in itself, 





Author of a ‘* Method ” of ’Cello playing, and Composer of 
Concertos, Variations, Duets, &c. Teacher of K. Schuberth, 
K. Drechsler, and L. Dotzauer. 

1783—1837. LINCKE, JOSEPH (Violoncellist), b. at Trachen- 
berg (Silesia), d. at Vienna. Distinguished performer. 
Member of the celebrated ‘‘ Rasumowski” Quartet party, 
and of the ‘‘ Schuppanzigh”’ Quartet. First Violoncellist 
of the Imperial Opera (Vienna). Composer of several sets 
of Variations. 

1784—1859. Sronr, Lupwic (Violinist), b. at Braunschweig, 
d. at Cassel. One of the greatest violinists of all times. 
Composer of 15 Concertos, 33 Quartets, four Double-Quar- 
tets, one Sextuor, four ‘‘ Potpourris,” and a great number of 
concerted pieces in which the violin is the principal instru- 


ment. Author of a celebrated Violin-School. 

1784—1855. KELLER, Kart (Flautist), b. at Dessau, d. at 
Schaffhausen. Composer of several pieces. 

1784—1835. DRESSLER, RAPHAEL (Flautist), b. (?), d. at 
Mayence. Composer of about 100 pieces, of which 70 were 
published. 


1784—1868. EBERWEIN, CARL (Composer for the Flute), b. 
at Weimar, d. there. 

1784—1847. BARMANN, HEINRICH JosFrH (Clarinettist), b. 
at Potsdam, d. at Munich. Great friend of Weber and 
Meyerbeer; Weber wrote his Concertos and Duos (Piano 
and Clarinet) for Bairmann. Composer of several works, 
which were much respected. 

1785-—1867. BoHkER, MAX (Violoncellist), b. at Munich, d. 
at Stuttgart. Composer of several elegant and _ brilliant 
Concertos. 

1785—(?). FRANZ, STEPHAN (Violinist), b. at Vienna, d. 
there. Composer of Concertos, Variations, Quartets, and 
Quintets. 

1786—1842. PrIxis, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (Violinist), b. at 
Mannhcim, d. at Prague. Pupil of Viotti. Highly re- 
spected as teacher of the Prague Conservatoire (founded 
1810). 

1786—(?). CRAMER, FRANZ (Flautist), b. at Munich, d. there. 
Composer of Concertos and Variations, which were pub- 
lished. 

1786—1854. MULLER, IVAN (Clarinettist), b. at Reval, d. at 
Biickeburg. Excellent performer and Composer of Con- 
certos, Solos, Variations, Duets, Fantasias, &. He was 
also the inventor of an improved clarinet. 

1787—1848. GUHR, CARL WILHELM FERDINAND (Violinist), 
b. at Militsch (Silesia), d. at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Com- 
poser of a Concerto in Paganini’s style, and of the work 
** Paganini’s Art to play the Violin.” 

1787—13834. KHAYLL, ANTON (Trumpet), b. at Herzman- 
miestec (Bohemia), d. at Vienna. Excellent performer. 

1789—1863. MAYSEDER, JosEPH (Violinist), b. at Vienna, 
d. there. Pupil of Suche, Wranitzky, and Schuppanzigh, 
Solo Violinist of the Imperial Opera. Composer of Con- 
certos, Variations, Quartets, Polonaises, Studies, &c. ; on 
the whole sixty-three works. 

1789—1826. FescaA, FRIEDRICH ERNST (Violinist), b. at 
Magdeburg, d. at Carlsruhe (Baden). Composer of twenty 
Quartets, five Quintets, &c., which were also published in 
Paris. 

1789—1878. MAURER, LUDWIG WILHELM (Violinist), b. at 
Potsdam, d. at St. Petersburg. Pupil of Haak. Of his 
compositions the Concerto for four Violins became the best 
known. 

1789—(?). SEDLAZEK, JOHANN (Flautist), b. at Ober-Gloegau 
(Silesia), d. (?). He published Variations for his instrument. 

1790—1861. LipiINsKI, CARL JOSEPH (Violinist), b. at Radzyn 
(Poland), d. at Urlow, near Lemberg (Poland). Excellent 
performer. Composer of four Concertos (of which the so- 
called ‘‘ Military Concerto,” Op. 21, is the best known), of 
Caprices, Rondos, Polonaises, Variations, &c. 

1790—1878. SPEIER (SPEYER), WILHELM (Violinist), b. at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, d. there. Pupil of Franzl and 
Thieriot. Composer of Quartets and Quintets, Duets for 
Violins, Duets for Violin and Flute. In his later years 
Speier became a merchant, but devoted his leisure time to 
music, 
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1790—1845. URHAN, CHRISTIAN (Violinist), b. at Monjoie, 
near Aix-la-Chapelle, d. at Belleville, near Paris. He was 
an excellent performer on the Tenor, and not less so on the 
“Viole d’amour ;” it was for Urhan that Meyerbeer wrote 
the obbligato ‘‘ Viole d’amour” accompaniment for Raoul’s 
aria in the ‘‘ Huguenots.’’ Composer of several Quintets 
for string instruments. 

1790—(?). KrtGER, GOTTLIEB (Flautist), b. at Berlin, d. at 
Stuttgart. Excellent performer. Father of the pianist 
Wilhelm K., and the harpist Gottlieb K. 

1791—1846. GABRIELSKY, JOHANN WILHELM (Flautist), b. 
at Berlin, d. there. Composer of Concertos, Solos, Duos, 
and Trios ; also of Quartets for Flutes. 

1792—1852. FURSTENAU, ANTON BERNHARD (Flautist), b. 
at Miinster (Westphalia), d. at Dresden. Excellent per- 
former. 

1792—(?). Haase, AuGusT (Hornist), b. at Coswig, near 
Wittenberg, d. at Dresden. Excellent performer. 

1794—1838. PANNy, JOSEPH (Violinist), b. at Kohlmitzberg 
(Austria), d. at Mayence-on-the-Rhine. Composer of Quar- 
tets, &c. He composed for Paganini a characteristic piece, 
called ‘‘ The Tempest.” 

1794—1881. BOHM, THEOBALD (Flautist), b. at Munich, d. 
there. Composer of several (once very popular) sets of 
Variations. Well known as the inventor of the ‘* Béhm- 
system,” which is now almost universally adopted. 

1795—1875. JANSA, LEOPOLD (Violinist), b. at Wildenschwert 
(Moravia), d. at Vienna. Composer of different pieces for 
the Violin, Fantasias, Rondos, Variations, Duets, &c. &c. 

1793—1840. PECHATSCHEK, FRANz (Violinist), b. at Vienna, 
d, at Carlsruhe (Baden). Excellent performer ; composer 
of several elegant pieces. 

1795—1837. KRAHMER, JOHANN Ernst (Oboist), b. at 
Dresden, d. at Vienna. His compositions were nut pub- 
lished. 

1795—1870. KUMMER, CASPAR (Flautist), b. at Erlau (near 
Schleusingen), d. ‘at Coburg. Composer of Concertos, 
Quartets, and Quintets, with string instruments, Duets, Fan- 
tasias, Variations, and Author of a ‘‘ Method.” 

1796—(?). GANZ, ADOLPH (Violinist and Conductor), b. at 
Mayence, d, (?). Details are wanting. 

1797 —1873. MULLER, CaRL (Violinist), b. at Braunschweig, 
d. there. He was the leader of the famous Quartet of the 
Brothers Miller. Ist Violin, Carl (1797-—1873) ; 2nd Violin, 
Franz Ferdinand Georg (1808—1875); Alto, (Theodore 
Heinrich) Gustav (1799—1855); Violoncello, August 
Theodor (1802—1855). 

1797—1864. KUFFERATH, JOHANN HERMANN (Violinist), b. at 
Mulheim-on-the-Ruhr, d. at Wiesbaden. Pupil of Spohr. 
Excellent teacher and conductor (Utrecht). 

1797—1881. LOBE, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (Flautist), b. at 
Weimar, d. at Leipzig. Composer of Concertos, Variations, 
and Solos. M. Lobe is particularly well known and 
greatly esteemed for his excellent work, ‘‘ The Art of Com- 

-position,” and not less for his book, ‘‘ Briefe eines Wohl- 
bekannten ” (‘‘ Letters of a well-instructed.’’) 

1798 (1793 ?)—1866. StTRauss, JosEPH (Violinist), b. at 
Briinn, d. at Carlsruhe. Pupil of Urhan and Schuppanzigh 
(Vienna). Composer of several Quartets and Variations. 
Not related to the composers of dance-music of the same 
name. 

1795—1876. BOHM, JOSEPH (Violinist), b. at Pesth, d. at 

ienna. Excellent teacher. Among his pupils are H. W. 
Ernst, George Hellmesberger, sen., Joseph Joachim, L. 
Straus, L. Singer, Rappoldi, &c. Béhm was a pupil of 


Rode. 

1798—1846. MULLER, THEODOR AMADEUS (Violinist), b. at 
Weimar, d. there. Pupil of Spohr. Composer of several 
Solo pieces. 

1799—1867. TAGLICHSBECK, THOMAS (Violinist), b. at Ans- 
ach (Bavaria), d. at Baden-Baden. Pupil of Rovelli 
Munich). Composer of many Divertissements, Fantasias, 
Variations, a Concerto militaire, Op. 8, a Concertino, &c. 

1799—(?) HAAsE, Lupwic (Violinist and Hornist), b. at Des- 
sau. Pupil of Dittmar (Violin). Excellent performer on 


both instruments. 





1800—1873. HFLLMESBERGER, GEORG (Violinist), b. at 
Vienna, d. at Neuwaldegg, near Vienna. Pupil of Béhm 
and teacher of Miska Hauser, Leopold Auer, and his sons, 
Joseph and Georg H. Composer of several Quartets, two 
Concertos, Variations, &c. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


H. HEALE’s Lament, which is given in this month’s “ Our 
Music Pages,” is a suitable setting of Shelley’s bewitching 
words, As the reader has the poetry and the music before 
him, we shall say no more than this—that by varying 
the accompaniment the composer cleverly avoids mo- 
notony in what might otherwise become a cloying sweet- 
ness, and by gradually enriching it in the successive 
verses produces an effective climax. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE directors of the Gewandhaus Concerts still keep 
steadfast to their policy of introducing as many high-class 
novelties as possible, consistent with a due regard for the 
classics. At the 15th concert Goldmark’s Symphony in 
E flat was the novelty, and was favourably received 
throughout. The composer proves again in this work his 
remarkable inventive talent, and complete mastery of form 
and instrumentation. It is a great pity that he has not 
been endowed in the same degree with beauty and nobility 
of sentiment, the ethereal gifts, without which a composer 
can never attain the highest rank. Goldmark, more- 
over, has not a grain of self-criticism, or he would surely 
never have passed such palpable reminiscences as occur 
in this work ; neither would he have retained the passages 
which insensibly recall different operas, nor, among other 
trivialities, the inordinately long trumpet solo in the trio 
of the third movement. In our opinion, the first move- 
ment is decidedly the best, but the third is most calculated 
to win popular applause. The performance was one of 
superlative merit. The other orchestral piece of the 
evening was Cherubini’s “Anacreon” overture. The 
soloist on this occasion was Herr Julius Klengel, one of 
the first ’cello players in our Gewandhaus orchestra, and 
one of the leading virtuosi of the present day. He played 
the first movement of Romberg’s concerto in B minor 
with excellent effect. Herr Klengel deserves our best . 
thanks for re-introducing this interesting concert Allegro, 
which will be welcomed by violoncello players; especially 
as Herr Klengel has revised, with fine taste and judg- 
ment, the somewhat meagre orchestral accompaniments 
of the original. With the exception of adding a cadenza, 
he has left the solo part intact. Herr Klengel also gave 
much pleasure by his solo pieces, to which he added as 
an encore the “ Abendlied” of Schumann. The ladies of 
the Gewandhaus choir gave a good account of themselves 
in Cherubini’s “ Blanche de Provence” and Reinecke’s 
“ Der traumende See,” and “ Lob des Friihlings.” These 
were admirably sung. 

The 16th Gewandhaus concert took place on the 31st 
of January. It opened with the Oxford symphony of 
Haydn, which was played so well that the last movement 
was encored. The orchestra gave a still better per- 
formance in Mendelssohn’s music to A Midsummer 
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Nights Dream. We do not remember to have ever 
heard it played better. Robert Volkmann’s “ Serenade” 
in D minor, with violoncello obbligato, was also included in 
the scheme. This work is “national” to a fault. It is 
too mosaic-like in construction for a piece of such length ; 
though many of the details are exceedingly charming. 
Frau Uzielli-Héring, the vocalist at this concert, cannot 
be credited with more than a succes d’estime. She 
sang the air with pianoforte obbligato by Mozart, in which 
she was very sympathetically accompanied on the piano 
by her husband, Herr Lazzaro Uzielli. Frau Uzielli has 
many good points. She has a good method, sings well in 
tune and with good taste, and possesses brilliant personal 
attractions. Her want of success would be almost un- 
accountable, were we not forced to admit that the quality 
of her voice has no special charm, and that she is almost 
destitute of natural feeling. All she sings sounds veason- 
able enough, but we listen in vain for an accent of passion, 
a tone of true sympathy. 

Herr Brodsky’s quartet party gave the fourth of their 
series of chamber concerts on the 19th of January. It 
began with Schubert’s quartet in A minor, which was 
played too fast, and with more affectation than we cared 
for; and ended with Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 1, which 
received far bettertreatment. Between these two quartets 
a new quintet for pianoforte and strings by Christian 
Sinding was introduced. This composer was formerly a 
student of the Leipzig Conservatoire. The quintet con- 
tains many beautiful and interesting ideas, as well as some 
which could not be classed in this category ; the success 
it gained was certainly deserved, though the shouts of 
acclamation with which the work was greeted by the 
Conservatoire students in the audience, were out of all 
proportion to its merits. The pianoforte part in the 
quintet was brilliantly played by Herr Busour, The 
seventh evening for Chamber music (the third of the 
Petri series) was given on January the 26th. Prolonged 
applause followed the masterly renderings of Beethoven’s 
quartet in G, Op. 18, No. 2, and Schubert’s in D minor. 
Similar success awaited the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Concert Variations for piano and ‘cello, which were 
played by Herr Capellmeister Dr. Reinecke and Herr 
Schréder. Much additional charm was imparted to the 
soirée by the presence of Frau Regan-Schimon, who sang 
in her most artistic manner two Lieder by Rossini, and 
one each by Schumann, Beethoven, and Schubert. 

At the 17th Gewandhaus concert there was again an 
interesting novelty, the oratorio “ Constantin” by Georg 
Vierling. The work achieved a brilliant success, which 
it fully deserved for many reasons. The effective and at 
the same time poetical libretto by Heinrich Bulthaupt, 
gives the composer a splendid chance with its highly 
dramatic situations, and of these Vierling has availed 
himself to the utmost. The choral writing is very good 
indeed, and beautiful passages abound in the parts of 
Constantin (Herr Scheidemantel), and Zucreéia (Frau 
Miller-Bichi). Fausta is the least successful of the 
solo parts. The soloists, particularly Herr Scheidemantel, 
deserve high praise, though we must say that Fraulein 
Malten, who sang the part of Faustz, has very little 
voice left, perhaps in consequence of her singing in 
Wagner’s operas so often. Frau Miiller-Bachi, sad to 
say, has fallen a victim to the insufferable “vibrato.” 
Chorus and orchestra left nothing to be desired. 

The Lehrer-Gesang Verein, under their new conductor, 
the excellent musician, Herr Hans Sitt, gave a successful 
concert, at which Bruch’s brilliant cantata “ Frithjof” 
was performed. The concert began with Reinecke’s 
overture “Aladdin.” The “Arion” Society’s concert 

(conductor, Herr Richard Miiller) must also be mentioned, 


as it included some excellent singing of choruses for male 
voices by R. Becker, Schreck, Miller, and Reinecke. 
There was also a concert of the Liszt Verein, but this we 
were unable to attend. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA, 
February, 1889. 


I NEED not tell you that the death of our unhappy Crown 
Prince has cast a gloom over this habitually gay city, the 
mourning being both general and sincere. The theatres 
were closed for some time, and not only the Carnival 
rejoicings but also the concert season suffer con- 
siderably by that sad event. 

During the first week after its reopening, the Imperial 
Opera only performed works of a serious character, with 
Fidelio at their head. On the 13th of February, the 
anniversary of R. Wagner’s death, Zannhduser was 
given.—The long-promised performance of C. M. v. 
Weber’s comic opera, Die drei Pintos, begun in 1820 
and completed by Gustav Mahler of this city, came off at 
the Imperial Opera. The action is simple to a degree, 
but contains some really diverting scenes ; and in the 
music some pleasing and characteristic pieces (dating 
from 1821, the Fretschiitz-Euryanthe period) alternate 
with some unimportant and antiquated matter. The 
amusing first Act was followed by a distinct anti-climax 
in the second, but as this was to a certain extent made up 
for in the third, the reception of the work, which had, 
moreover, the advantage of an excellent representation by 
Mesdames Lola Beeth, Forster, Renard, and Herren 
Miiller, Schrédter, Reichenberg, and Felix, must on the 
whole be pronounced a decided success. It should be 
known that only seven numbers out of the seventeen of the 
original libretto’ were more or less imperfectly sketched 
by Weber, and one single page (of the opening portion) 
was scored by himself. Eleven numbers are adaptations 
from Weber’s songs, &c., and two pieces, a very charming 
entracte and the last fia/e, are, with a partial use of 
Weber’s themes, besides the orchestration, G. Mahler’s 
work, to whom thanks are due for enriching the not over- 
strong répertotre of German comic opera by the very 
clever execution of his difficult task. 

The much-talked-about young tenor Werner Alberti, 
from the Prague Theatre, referred to in my previous com- 
munications, made his désut as “ Manrico”—a veritable 
pocket tenor, with a big voice in the topmost register, his 
ut de poitrine being given with power and obvious ease, 
but with little charm in his lower notes. This, as well as 
his acting, will probably improve in time, whilst his 
musical taste and vocal culture reflect credit upon his 
teacher, Signor Padilla. He was warmly received, and 
well supported by Mesdames Schlager, Papier, and Herr 
Sommer, in the principal 7é/es. Manrico was followed 
by Arnold in 7e//. Of the above-mentioned Fraulein 
Schlager your readers will have an opportunity of judging 
for themselves, she being engaged, according to report, 
for ten evenings at Covent Garden next spring, at the 
rate of £70 per evening.—The baritone Bulss, from the 
Dresden Opera, delighted us once more as “ Zampa,” but 
pleased rather less in his first appearance as the “ Flying 
Dutchman” (with Fraulein Schlager as an excellent 
Senta), our haditués being spoilt by our Theodor Reich- 
mann’s performance in Wagner’s beautiful, and in some 
respects best, opera. 

En revanche, some of our own principal singers have 
been starring abroad with éc/a¢, Winkelmann making 
the Darmstidter forget his previous breach of contract, 








and realising the old proverb, “Quid licet leoni,” &c. 
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The Grand Duke himself, shaking the famous tenor cor- 
dially by the hand at the conclusion of the performance, 
said:: “I have forgiven you ; for so great an artist as you 
have become we could not have held in any case.” Of 
the almost phenomenal success of Frau Materna at 
Brussels you will have heard. She has since been en- 
gaged by Lamoureux for some Wagnerian performances 
at Paris. Pauline Lucca celebrated triumphs, and Theo- 
dor Reichmann and Van Dyck won golcen opinions on 
tour in Germany. And yet a French paper launched 
forth an abusive article (which found its way into the 
English press) on the décadence (!) with such a cast 
of our Imperial Opera ! 

A propos of Frau Lucca, who for dramatic expressicn, 
pe., in her wonderful rendering of Schubert’s “ Erlk6énig ” 
is still unsurpassed, it is said that she will conclude her 
operatic career with forty representations in America, for 
the sum of £13,000 sterling. She made her dédut, emerg- 
ing from the ranks of chorus-singer at the Vienna Opera, 
just thirty years ago as Elvira in J Puritani at Olmiitz, 
and is now forty-eight years of age. 

Although it seems almost as difficult to write an original 
operetta as it is to compose nowadays an originai waltz, 
yet another “hit” has been scored by Der Sch/essep. 
kénig at the house “An der Wien,” owing to tuneful music 
supplied by Kremser, the popular conductor of the 
“ Mannergesangverein,” and to a witty libretto, with 
those excellent artists, Fraulein Hartmann and Herren 
Girardi, Josephi, &c., in the cast. An extraordinary 
success attended likewise the first performance of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Yeomen of the Guard, under the title 
Capitin Wilson, at the “Carl” Theatre. The com- 
poser wrote to the Meue Frete Presse to complain of the 
“unauthorised” performances and announced publication 
of his Mrkado and Cafitin Wilson, including certain 
interpolations from his other works. He was reminded 
in reply that so long as—in the absence of any international 
convention—Austrian authors and composers (Suppé, 
Johann Strauss, Milléker, Genée, &c.) do not receive a 
single kreuzer for the performance of their works in 
England and America, Sir Arthur must, as well he may, 
be content with the popularisation of his clever music in 
Austria. MM. Joseph Weinberger and Hofbauer, the 
publishers of Cafitin Wéolson, explain further that Sir 
Arthur has no cause to “regret” the addition of six 
numbers from his own Patience, Mikado, &c., with some 
effective alterations in the score, since it is just those six 
pieces which have been encored without exception at 
each performance of the work.—By-the-way, our Mill- 
6cker’s Bettel-Student has, as L’Etudiant Pauvre, under- 
taken a prosperous journey to Brussels and Paris. 

‘An important item in our concert life was the revival 
of Durante’s “ Magnificat,” and although found less at- 
tfactive than S. Bach’s work in 1885, both being given 
by the “ Musikfreunde” under Hans Richter’s dd¢om, the 
performance of that striking specimen of the grand 
Italian Catholic church-music, including Palestrina as 
its head, besides Leo, Durante, &c., in marked contrast 
to Schiitz, Bach, and Hiandel’s musical Protestantism, 
was no less interesting than creditable to all parties con- 
cerned.—Another revival was that of Haydn’s Symphony, 
“TL’Ours,” in Cc, of the set of six (at that time nobody 
thought of ordering less than six symphonies at a time) 
composed for the Paris “Concert Spirituel” in 1787. 
Such was their success that Sieber (of Paris) published 
no less than sixty-three Haydn Symphonies in quick 
succession. Haydn’s works are always masterly and 
welcome, but it needs the zaiveté of our forefathers to 
appreciate the fun of the bear’s growl in the fza/e of the 
revived symphony. 





Amongst pianists Eugen d’Albert shone once more 
as facile princeps. His almost unique performance of 
Brahms’ Second Pianoforte Concerto in B flat two years 
ago has not been forgotten, and he again made good 
his claim to a foremost place among living virtuosi by a 
memorable performance, entirely free from striving after 
spurious effect, and therefore so eminently effective, of 
Chopin’s magnificent B minor Sonata, two Beethoven 
Sonatas, and other works by Chopin, Liszt, Grieg, and 
Brahms.—Frau Essipoff, who is, with Sophie Menter, 
acknowledged the first living “ petticoat” pianist (leaving 
the veteran Clara Schumann out of the question), likewise 
renewed previous successes with a perfect rendering, both 
refined and brilliant, of a MS. Concerto in A minor by the 
young Polish composer Paderewski, who is fortunate in 
possessing so renowned an artist for the propagation of 
his graceful and piquant, if not sufficiently spontaneous 
andoriginal,compositions. Placed in immediate succession 
to Robert Fuchs’ genuinely melodious and unpretentious 
Serenade for strings in D at the “ Philharmonics,” where. 
it is a special favourite, the defects of the Pianoforte 
Concerto, which is, however, effectively written for the 
instrument, became the more apparent. Paderewski 

rovea himself a good pianist at his own Pianoforte 
ecitals. _ a ae ia 

Gustav Walter, probably with Gura the imost perfect 
Lieder singer known to fame, gave a Lieder Evening, ex- 
clusively composed of Schubert’s songs, with his usual 
artistic, popular, and financial success. The programme 
of the succeeding Recital included seven of Brahms’ new 
songs, Op. 105, 106, and 107, the greatest effect being 
achieved with this master’s already-known “ Standchen,” 
“Wie Melodien,” “Das Madchen spricht,” “ Auf dem 
See” (first time), and “ Immer leiser,” Herr Rottenberg 
distinguishing himself as accompanist and composer of 
some fine songs likewise performed on this occasion, 
besides Brahms’ jascinating “ Zigeuner Lieder,” vocalist 
and composers being enthusiastically called for at the 
end. Fraulein Paula Diirnberger gained warm and well- 
deserved recognition for some pianoforte soli added to 
this artistic treat. 

The celebrated Hellmesberger Quartet announced 2 
new Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Tenor, a combination 
of instruments as rare as it is valuable to amateur gather- 
ings, by our excellent Julius Zellner.—The violin virtuoso, 
Joseph Joachim, has celebrated his fiftieth artistic jubilee 
with two concerts at Budapest before the é/te of the 
capital of his native Hungary. The performance at the 
first concert consisted in Beethoven’s Concerto, Bach’s 
Chaconne, Adagio from Spohr’s ninth Concerto, and 
Brahms-Joachim’s Hungarian Dances. For the first of 
two concerts announced here all the ‘seats were sold out 
at once, and only a few left for the second. 

The fourth great German Vocal Festival, for which the 
outlay had been voted by our municipality for this year, 
is not to take place until 1890, 14th to 18th August, on 
account of the great German Gymnastic Meeting being 
fixed for August next at Munich, and of several petitions 
from abroad, especially from America, with regard to the 
aforesaid adjournment. 

A Beethoven prize of 1,000 florins is offered by the 
“Musikfreunde” for the best opera, oratorium, cantata, 
symphony, sonata, &c., to any born Austrian, or any 
other composer who has been a student at the Vienna 
Conservatorium. Liberal and comprehensive. 

M. Gounod and Frau Materna have been added to the 
comparatively small and select list of honorary members 
of the “ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” including the 
names of the most distinguished composers and execu- 
tants, from Beethoven, inclusive, to the present time. 
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by 
H. HEALE. 
The words by Shelley. 
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A line of mournful record must be given to the 
Austrian vocalist -Ilma de Murska, who in 1865 became 
the idol of the Viennese.on the operatic as well as on the 
stage of life by her silvery voice, dazzling coloratura, 
wonderful /ri//es, as well as by her fascinating physique 
and winsome manners, her intensely expressive eyes, and 
a wealth of auburn hair which might have served her as 
acloak. And what a contrast in her sad end! Born 
in Croatia in 1835, she received a careful education, and 
soon gave evidence of a remarkably sensitive and essen- 
tially musical nature. Being taught, in 1860, by the famous 
Frau Marchesi, already two years later she created a 
perfect furore as the Princess in the Huguenots at 
Florence, and after a series of triumphs gained in Italy, 
Spain, Budapest, and Berlin, she entered in 1865 upon 
her brilliant engagement at our Imperial Opera. But 
wayward and flighty, alivays battling with pecuniary diffi- 
culties, unhappity married to a military auditor, Herr 
Eder (and subsequently to a Mr. Anderson and J. Hill 
successively), she started three yeazs later upon her rest- 
less wanderings, shining chiefly as Constanze, Queen of 
the Night, Amina, Lucia, and Dinorah, gathering imany 
laurels also in London. Her last appearance in Vienna 
was in 1873, when she created Ophelia in A. Thomas’s 
Hamlet. Robbed of her savings of some £10,000 by a 
“friend” and reduced to extreme penury at New York, 
where she taught music, she travelled, with the German 
consul’s help, to Munich, where she stayed with her 
married and highly-accomplished daughter, Hermine von 
Cz——, and died shortly after her arrival, fifty-four years 
ofage. The daughter took poison in a boarding-house in 
the “ Maximilian Strasse” through grief over the death of 
her mother. The bodies of the two unhappy women 
were, according-to testamentary dispcsition, forwarded for 
cremation at Gotha. 

Joseph Gungl, the celebrated composer of dance and 
military music, born at Zsambek, Hungary, on Ist De- 
cember, 1811, military bandmaster, later on director of 
his own orchestral band, and finally retired into private 
life at Frankfort and afterwards at Weimar, where he 
recently died. 








Rebiews. 


Cing Valses, Op. 8. By M. Moszkowski. Arranged for 
pianoforte solo by F. MANN. (Editicn No. 8,244; 
net, 2s.) 


Valse brillante. By M. Moszkowski. Arranged for 
piano A quatre mains by C. GuRLITT. (Edition No. 
8,579 ; net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

HERE we have six waltzes by Moszkowski—five four-hand 

waltzes arranged for two hands, and one two-hand waltz 

arranged for four. Both soloists and duettists, we are 
sure, will be grateful for these well-conditioned arrange- 
ments, for in originality, spiritedness, and piquancy Mosz- 
kowski’s waltzes are second to those of no living composer. 

They are virtuosic, salon and concert music—not, how- 

ever, of the tame and commonplace sort ; they have pith 

as well as brilliance, and are genuinely aristocratic, which 
is a very different thing from having only the semblance 
of being so. 


Polonaise pour piano A quatre mains, Op. 42. Par 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. (Edition No. 8,611 ; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


SCHARWENKA’S Op. 42, of which we have an arrange- 








ment for four hands before us, is a composition of great 
beauty. It displays an imposing grandezza, a nobleness 
of sentiment, a chivalrous spirit, and a depth of feeling, 
that make a powerful impression upon the hearer. 
Looked at from a purely musical point of view, we cannot 
but admire its fine melodiousness, the interesting nature 
of its harmonic combinations, and its massive sonorous- 
ness, 


The Spinning Wheel, for pianoforte. By JOHN FRAYCIS 
BARNETT. London: Augener & Co. 


THIS is a very attractive piece—piquant in the in.ro- 
ductory bars, of a pleasing dreamy monotony in the first 
and last sections, and fascinating in the middle section 
with its interlacing imitations. Avis aux pianistes : 
a is a drawing-room piece to please and to be pleased 
with, 


Symphony in D major. By W. A. Mozart. Arranged 
for the pianoforte by MAX PAUER. (Edition No. 
8,260; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


ON previois occasions we discussed the arrangements of 
three of Mozart’s symphonies by M. Pauer. These—the 
C major (“Jupiter”), G minor, and E flat major—are the 
finest works of Mozart in the symphonic form. Now we 
have to speak of the symphony in D major, which the 
master composed in 1786. Although not so precious in 
its contents, nor so exquisitely elaborated, it is for alk 
that a masterly production as regards thought as well as 
form. A peculiarity of this symphony is that it has only 
(if we leave out of account the Adagzo introductory to 
the first A//egro) three movements. The introductory 
Adagio is grand and expectant, the A//egro full of agita- 
tion, the Azdante soothingly melodious, and the Presto 
light-paced, but, nevertheless, with an undercurrent of the 
agitation of the A//egro. A piano and two hands cannot 
be an adequate representation of an orchestra; but, if 
Mr. Pauer cannot do the impossibie, he grapples valiamt.y 
with the difficulties with which he has to contend. 


Technical Studies and Exercises for the pianoforte, in- 
tended for the use of colleges and music-school-. 
By ALFRED MULLER. (Edition No. 6,257; net, 
2s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THIS is an intelligent, and consequently useful, compila- 
tion of finger-exercises. The seven chapters of which it 
consists, and each of which is accompanied by clearly- 
expressed introductory notes, treat of the following mat- 
ters: Independence of the tingers, /egato touch, staccato 
touch, broken chords, scales, arfeggzos (common chord, 
dominant seventh, and diminished seventh), and execution 
of different signs of expression (staccato, mezzo-staccato, 
or for tamento, slur, syncopation.) Added to these seven 
chapters, which form the body of the work, there is an 
appendix which, in four sections, deals with embellish. 
ments—appoggiatura, turn or gruppetto, shake or trill, and 
mordent—and, moreover, contains a list of Italian words 
and expressions. While approving of the work on the 
whole, we feel inclined to object to some details—for 
instance, to the speaking of mezzo-legato and portamento 
as synonymous, and to the describing of the mordent as 
a Pralltriler instead of the reverse of it. But perhaps it 
is useless to demand correctness in the use of our musical 
terminology, seeing what confusion there prevails in it. 
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Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. By WALTER 
Brooks. London: Marriott & Williams. 


MR. BROOKS’ six easy studies, which for their technical 
and more especially for their pleasing musical qualities 
may be recommended, are respectively concerned with 
the following objects and subjects—To promote inde- 
pendence and flexibility of finger, On the chromatic 
scale, Preparation for “ double” thirds, Cantadzle octaves 
for the right hand, In the scherzando style, and Melody 
and accompaniment in the same hand. 


Arietta di Leonardo Leo, for the pianoforte. London : 
Augener & Co. 


WE are told that this A7ze¢/a is taken from one of several 
sets of pieces (da una delle “ Intavolature”) by Leonardo 
Leo (1694—1778), preserved in the library of the Royal 
Conservatory of Naples. We should like to know what 
part Signor Cost. Palumbo, whose name appears likewise 
at the head of the composition, has in the presentment of 
it—the part of a transcriber, arranger, or what? But, be 
this as it may, the piece is exceedingly and quaintly 
pretty ; it has a pleasant flavour of antiquity, but nothing 
mouldy or stale whatever about it. 


Reiseskizzen, for the Pianoforte, Op. 270. . By F. KIRCH- 
NER. London: Augener & Co. 


F. KIRCHNER’S sketches are one and all very easy; 
pretty, and fresh. We have all through an open-air 
feeling, and this is indeed in accordance with the subjects 
the composer has chosen : “A morning walk,” “In the 
woods,” “ O’er hill and dale,” “Evening in the moun- 
tains,” and “ On the sea-shore.” 


To Molly. Song by Glinka, transcribed for the piano- 
forte by E. Silas. London: Weekes & Co. 


SILAS’ unexceptional transcription of a very expressive 
song of Glinka’s reminds us strongly of the first of 
Mendelssohn’s second book of “Songs without Words” 
(Op. 30). The form of the accompaniment may especially 
be answerable for this; the melody, however, has also 
something to do with it. But what is the meaning of the 
innovations in which the engraver indulges—the omission 
of the signatures except on the first stave of each page, 
and the plain letters G and F instead of the conventional 
signs of the clefs ? 


Bunte Blatter (Leaves of Varied Hues). Kleine Ton- 
stiicke fiir das pianoforte zu vier Handen (Op. 163, 
Nos. 11 & 12), von CORNELIUS GURLITT. Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

IN the spirited and stirring 77riumphal March, and still 
more in the charming Valse brillante, Nos. 11 and 12 of 
the Varied Leaves, Gurlitt has presented duet players of 
moderate acquirements with two pieces that will be 
highly appreciated by them. How they will revel in the 
intoxicating whirling of the waltz ! 


Great Preludes and Fugues for the organ by J. S. BACH, 
Nos. 7—12. Edited by W.T. BEsT. (Edition Nos. 
9,827, 9,828, 9,829, 9,830, 9,831, and 9,832; net, 1s. 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

To review Bach’s Preludes and Fugues, what else would 

it be but a most reprehensible impertinence? We will not 

make ourselves guilty of such an irreverence. We prefer 





reverent silence to light and glib talk. A man who wishes 
to speak worthily of these emanations of sublime genius 
ought to wear a prophet’s mantle and not a reviewer’s 
dressing-gown. Hence we shall confiné ourselves to 
saying that these separately-published Preludes and 
Fugues—a prelude and a fugue going of course always 
together—are excellently edited and splendidly engraved 
and printed. A word of thanks must also b2 expressed 
for the first-rate paper and the delightfully broad margins 
and spaces between the lines. 


Concertino pour le violon avec accompagnement du piano. 
Op. 54. Par L. JANSA. (Edition No. 7,391 ; net, 
Is. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


THIS concertino is not intended for finished virtuosos, but 
for players of very moderate acquirements. It is highly 
effective, both in its fine caméadzles and in its brilliant 
passages, being thoroughly adapted to the nature of the 
violin. There. are three movements—an A/legro 
moderato (D.major), a Poco Adagio (F major), and a 
Rondo (D major)—the first two of which do not come to a 
full close, but lead at once into the following movement. 
The player of the violin part need not ascend beyond the 
third position, the highest note being the twice accented 
e, which is reached by stretching the fourth finger. 


Beethoveniana. Extraits des Sonates pour piano seul de 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. Arrangés pour violon et 
piano, par Fr. Hermann. (Edition No. 7,3300 ; net, 2s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


ALL that we said in the January number in praise of the 
matter and form of the first book of Beethoveniana we 
can repeat on the appearance of the present second book. 
In fact, the names of the composer and arranger speak 
for themselves. The only thing we need add is the 
contents, which is nothing less than the whole of the 
pianoforte solo sonata, Op. 10, No. 3 (D major), arranged 
for piano and violin. 


Sérénade. Morceau de salon pour violon et piano, Par 
CARL WALGER. London: Augener & Co. 


HERR WALGER’S Sévénade belongs to the class of senti- 
mental drawing-room music, and its qualities justify us in 
prophesying that it will insinuate itself into the good 
graces of many admirers of this style of composition. 


L’ancien régime, Petite suite pour trois violons et piano. 
Par G. SAINT-GEORGE. (Edition No. 7,570”; net, 
1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


G. SAINT-GEORGE’S suite, L’ancien régime, for violin and 
piano, which has already been arranged in so many ways, 
lies now before us arranged for three violins and piano. 
We are not surprised at these metamorphoses ; the fresh- 
ness, frankness, and prettiness of the composition 
account for the great demand it has called forth ; for the 
multiform supply is only an answer to a distinctly ex- 
pressed demand. — 


Trio for violin, viola, and violoncello. By J. A. DE 
ORELLANA. London: C. Woolhouse. 


AN easy and pleasing trio, not written in rivalry with the 


great masters, but for the practice and delectation of 
little advanced instrumentalists. 
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Ballade for violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment. 
Op. 72. By HEINRICH HENKEL. (Edition No, 
7,692 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


A PLEASING piece with which a violoncellist may show 
off to advantage the capabilities of his instrument, both 
in the singing opening and closing sections, and in the 
contrasting middle section. 


Matthew Locke's celebrated music to “ Macbeth” in com- 
plete score, with accompaniment for the pianoforte, 
by E. J. LopER.. (Edition No. 9,100; net, 2s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 


THE performances of Macbeth at the Lyceum by Irving 
and his company will recall to people’s mind Locke’s 
music to the play, and the controversy about the author- 
ship of that music. An impartial consideration of the 
evidence leads us to the conviction that Locke, and not 
Henry Purcell, was the author. A statement of the 
evidence the reader will find in Sir George Grove’s 
“Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” under “ Wacbeth 
Music.” Locke, however, wrote his music, not to Shake- 
speare’s Macéeth, but to Sir William Davenant’s improved 
(!) version, which was produced in 1672. The music is 
of course historically interesting and noteworthy. But it 
is so also musically. No doubt we of the present day, 
accustomed as we are to a developed art equipped with 
all the infernal resources, miss in Locke’s witches’ music 
the characteristic element. Apart from this shortcoming, 
however, the music possesses sound and pleasing quali- 
ties, by which it secures our attention. Locke’s style has 
a directness which is truly English, and the Hon. Roger 
’ North hits the nail on the head when he writes: “ In 
music, Locke had a robust vein.” Locke’s music to 
Macbeth consists of an introductory symphony, recita- 
tives, airs, and choruses. 


Damon and Phintias. A Dramatic Cantata for male 
voices (soli and chorus) and orchestra. The libretto 
written by R. W. BLooR. The music composed by 
EBENEZER PROUT. London: Novello, Ewer, & Cx, 


WHO does not know the story of the friendship of Damon 
and Phintias, and how it conquered even the hard-hearted 
Dionysius? Mr. R. W. Bloor tells it somewhat crudely— 
this remark applies to the construction as well as to the 
diction—but not without a considerable amount of success, 
if we judge it only with regard to its suitability for 
musical purposes. We have already named the chief 
actors—the tyrant Dionysius (bass), and the philosophers 
Damon (tenor) and Phintias (baritone). In addition to 
these, there appear on the scene a chorus of guards and 
of people of Syracuse. This work possesses in a high 
degree the qualities which distinguish the composer’s 
music generally. Mr. Prout always speaks, as ‘it were, 
straight from the heart. He does not slowly excogitate 
his thoughts, minutely elaborate them, and painfully 
piece them together in mosaic fashion. Everything of 
his has, therefore, a right manly, swinging gait. Nothing 
need be said about his sound and ready musicianship. 
If we could divide musicians into two schools, the trans- 
cendental and the common-sense school, we would place 
Mr. Prout in the latter. But, though we do not insist on 
the acceptance of this classification, we declare without 
fear of contradiction that Damon and Phintias, a cantata 
dramatic in fact as well as in name, is a valuable addi- 
tion to the repertory of male choral societies. 





Lament. A Song with pianoforte accompaniment by H. 
HEALE. London: Augener & Co 


THE composer has succeeded in finding meet notes to 
Shelley’s words of melancholy full of exquisite sweet- 
ness :— 
‘Swifter far than summer's flight, 
Swifter far than youth's delight, 
Swifter far than happy night, 
Art thou come and gone ;” &c. 


We note with particular pleasure the charming effect of 
the added melodic part that makes its appearance in the 
accompaniment of the third verse. But why does the 
composer call the song Lament and not Remembrance, as 
the poet does? 


Songs of the Year. Twelve two-part Songs for female 
voices. The words by EDWARD OXENFORD. The 
music by HERBERT F. SHARPE. (Edition No. 4,126 
6&c, net, 3d. and 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE setond and the third of the Songs of the Year are 
exceedingly pretty and charmingly characteristic com- 
positions. The music of “Snowdrop, pure and lowly” 
(February) calls up the purity, sweetness, and simplicity 
of the flower we all love ; and that of “ The wintry wind 
is blowing” (March) realises well for us the dreariness of 
moor and lonely plain in the most hateful of months. Let 
the composer and his fdus Achates, the poet (Edward 
Oxenford), go on, we are ready to welcome further in- 
stalments. 


“ What shall gain the maiden fair?” Vocal Quartet by 
ALEX. S. BEAUMONT. (Edition No. 4,479 ; net, 4d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


THIS composition excels not only by good and interesting 
part-writing, but also by the naturalness and freshness of 
invention. We congratulate Mr. Beaumont on the happy 
hit he has made (not a chance hit, we are sure), and hope 
it will gain him “ the maiden fair.” 


“ My heart's shrine.” Quartet for male voices, by ROBERT 
SCHUMANN. (Edition No. 4,869 ; net, 3d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


WE have here No. 7 of Schumann’s Op. 65, “Fr. 
Riickert’s Rztornel/i in canonic tunes for male voices.” 
“ My heart’s ‘shrine” (for two tenors and two basses) 
surpasses most of its fellows in euphony whilst not falling 
below them in other respects. 


‘“* For Home and Liberty.” A Chorus for Men’s Voices, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. By JOHN ACTON. 
London : Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


WE think that this correctly-written, stout-spirited song 
of home and liberty, although somewhat wanting in 
imaginativeness, will, if performed with the requisite 
vigour and fervour, produce a stirring effect. 





The Trinity College London Calendar for the academical 
year 1888 89. London: A. Hammond & Co. 
THOSE whom such things interest may read in this book 
about examinations till their heads ache. As we do not 
take a great interest in these matters, we shall simply 
state that this volume of 358 pages contains, among 
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other things, an almanack for the academical year 1888-9, 
the regulations, constitution, officers, and court of examina- 
tion of Trinity College, particulars about examinations 
(local and others), prizes, awards, &c., university regula- 
tions for degrees of music, lists of doctors and bachelors 
in music, &c. &c. 








Concerts, 
By J. B. K. 
oe 
MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


S1GNor A, PiaTTI introduced a new Sonata for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte in F, No. 3, of his own composition, which, besides 
some distinctly Mendelssohnian reminiscences, gives more de- 
cided proof of clever workmanship than of creative skill; the 
second, a gracefully flowing Romanza, being the most “ taking” 
of the three movements. Unqualified praise is, however, due to 
the artist as executant of this veritable ‘‘ Sonata di bravura,’”’ as 
well as to Miss Fanny Davies’ intelligent rendering of the 
nianoforte part. This lady gave a first performance at these 
«<oncerts of Robert Schuiaann’s ‘ Fantasiestiicke ” for Pianoforte 
Solo, Op. 111. Although, like the majority of the master’s 
latest works, less distinguished by that exquisite freshness and 
charm which pervade most of his earlier works, the ‘‘ Fan- 
tasiestiicke’”’ are thorougly Schumanesque, and therefore thor- 
oughly original and attractive in character, and it is surprising 
indeed that, although written in 1851, they have not been 
brought to a hearing before. The same service should be 
rendered to the even finer and popularly more grateful fourteen 
‘* Bunte Blatter,” twenty-four ‘‘Album-blatter,” and other works 
stowed away in unwarrantable neglect. 

Another noteworthy feature was the rentrée of Max Pauer, 
who after winning ‘‘ golden opinions” as Professor at Cologne, 
and likewise at Berlin and other German cities by a series of 
historic Pianoforte Recitals, visited our shores for a few weeks’ 
‘holiday ” with a long list of important metropolitan and pro- 
vincial engagements in his pocket. The young artist introduced 
Hummel’s Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 81, for the first time 
at these concerts, by far the most difficult, and besides the 
Fantasia in FE flat, Op. 18, the composer’s most important 
Pianoforte Solo work. Although rather late in the day, this 
first performance was, notwithstanding some formal and obsolete 
matter by the side of genuine and even imposing beauty, historic- 
ally interesting, and, moreover, exhibited the pianist as a master 
of Hummel’s school, of which his teacher and father, Ernst 
Pauer, was a distinguished exponent in his time. 

With little novelty in the ~ésertozre a change of the principal 
artists commends itself as the other alternative for heightening 
the interest of these excellent concerts. The violinist, Johann 
Kruse, pupil of Joachim, was therefore welcome on that account 
as well as on his own, since he proved himseif an excellent 
soloist, no less than quartet leader in a wide range of classical 
music from Tartini to Beethoven, Schubert, Spohr, and Brahms. 
His artistic, as well as popular success, was complete; and 
Australia, where, we understand, he is residing, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the possession of an artist so thoroughly com- 
petent to introduce our colonists into a mine of wealth far more 
precious even than that existing, geologically, on the spot. 

Frau Néruda (Lady Hallé) was first violin on all other occa- 
sions, the Quartet being completed by MM. Ries, Straus, 
Hollander, and Piatti. Her ‘“‘lead” included, as usual, two 
performances of Beethoven’s Septet and Schubert’s Octet, with 
the veteran Mr. Lazarus (age 74) at the clarinet, as few rivals 
can fill the post. Wind instruments proving a prominent attrac- 
tion at these concerts, Mr. Chappell might give a trial to Beet- 
hoven’s beautiful String Quintet in E flat, Op. 4, arranged by the 
composer as octet for ‘‘ wind,” Op. 103 (brought out with great 
success oy the celebrated ‘‘ Philharmonic”’ at Vienna), whilst 
Rubinstein’s fine Pianoforte Quintet with “‘wind,” Op. 55, in F, 
might prove a welcome substitute for the faded charms of 
Hummel’s Septet. 








Mention of that sterling artist Miss Agnes Zimmermann as 
one of the pianists must not be forgotten. 

But the great event of the season was the reappearance at the 
end of the month of the famous Scandinavian composer and 
pianist, Edvard Grieg, who had created an unusual sensation 
last year, with Madame Grieg as the interpreter of some of her 
husband’s delightful songs, respecting which fuller notice must 
stand over for our next. 

Among the other vocalists who appeared, a conspicuous ‘‘ hit” 
was made by a German débutante Fri. Fillunger ; and those well- 
known favourites Miss Liza Lehmann and Margaret Hall won 
special distinction. So did Herr Frantzen as accompanist. 





THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


REFERRING to the Zn¢r’acte from the Three Pintos noticed last 
month, it is amusing to find that, -according to authentic infor- 
mation (see ‘* Music in Vienna” of present number), that piece, 
which met with warm praise as Weber’s, turns out to be Gustav 
Mahler's composition, whilst this clever adapter got roundly 
abused as an impertinent meddler with Weber’s work, and 
whilst, by the way, Julius Benedict’s far less called for arrange- 
ment of Oberon was at the time lauded to the skies. 

As a set-off against the large share given to familiar music at 
the preceding concerts, the programme ‘of the seventh of the 
present series consisted, with the exception of Glinka’s ingenious 
** Komarinskaja” (played nightly by the unlucky Russian com- 
pany at the Albert Hall), entirely of unknown or seldom-heard 
pieces, and which drew thus far the largest audience of the 
season. As usual with the young Scottish composer, Hamish 
MacCunn, his overture, or rather orchestral tone-picture, ‘* The 
Land o’ the Mountain and Flood” (first performance in London), 
is steeped deeply in the couleur locale of his native country. 
Although a closer reference of the music to its title does not 
appear, a Scotch mist is happily not one of the features of the 
work, which is designed with the clearness of a southern sky. 
The overture, which raised great expectations by a sonorously 
impressive theme for violoncelli, accompanied in strongly-marked 
rhythm by the basses, suffers from a somewhat ‘‘ banal” second 
subject. The composer conducted in person. A Ballad for 
Violin, Op. 39, by Herr Georg Henschel, denotes warmth 
of feeling and esprit, but the thematic interest is dispropor- 
tionate to the length of the piece, and the difficulties aris- 
ing from awkwardly high positions are thankless. They were 
successfully overcome, and the graceful cantabile portions 
were tastefully rendered, by the Austrian violinist, Hans 
Wessely, who had created a very favourable impression at a 
Crystal Palace concert. Skilful orchestration adds to the effect 
of the piece. An excellent performance of Brahms’ too rarely 
heard Symphony No. 2, Op. 73, in D, the most cheery of his 
four masterly works of this kind, and conducted by Herr Hen- 
schel, like most things, by heart, might well have been followed 
by Nos. 1 and 4 in completion of the remarkable set. Richard 
Wagner’s stirring ‘‘ Huldigungs Marsch” completed this in- 
teresting concert. , 

Excepting a repetition of Tschaikowsky’s descriptive ‘‘Solemn 
OVerture, 1812,” the eighth concert presented again familiar 
matter, viz., Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor— 
most fizished in what there is of it—distinguished by a concise- 
ness not generally the great composer’s fort in instrumental 
music, and a cheval de batailie of the London Symphony Con- 
certs. Saint-Saéns’ hideous ‘‘ Danse Macabre” and Liszt’s 
sensuous ‘‘ Préludes” were likewise in the scheme, and Max 
Pauer gave a rendering of Beethoven’s E flat (‘‘ Emperor”) 
Pianoforte Concerto with remarkable clearness of execution, 
and a perfect grasp of the composer’s spirit. 

The ninth concert was commemorative of Richard Wagner’s 
death (13th of February, 1883), the programme consisting, 
besides Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, exclusively of Wagner’s 
music. But do we not get rather too much of those few prac- 
ticable excerpts from Wagnerian opera, especially with the 
‘* Richter” Concerts, where they are a sfecéalité, not very 
far off? 

R. Wagner’s overture to his youthtful opera Die Aeen (1833) 
exhibits the composer as an earnest student of Weber’s operas 
with the addition of a rather commonplace phrase utilised 
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afterwards in the second act of the Flying Dutchman. The 
long pause after a crescendo leading to a short # chord, much 
affected by the composer, as well as the skilful orchestral treat- 
ment, are likewise noticeable features of the overture, which, on 
the whole, possesses not much beyond a purely historic interest. 
Johann Kruse’s execution of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto was a 
decided anti-climax to his highly creditable performances at the 
‘‘Monday Popular” Concerts. Unless played in first-rate 
style, such ultra-familiar works had better make way for others 
where comparisons are less ‘‘ odious.’” Haydn’s B flat Symphony, 
No. 12, and Liszt’s brilliant Rhapsody, No. 2, were also given. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Walpurgisnight ’ and Beethoven’s 9th (choral) 
Symphony, with the assistance of Mesdames Fillunger, Lena 
Little, MM. Orlando Harley, G. Henschel, and Max Heinrich, 
as vocal soloists, and of the celebrated Leeds choir, conducted 
by Mr. A. Broughton, constituted the programme of the—it is 
said—final ‘‘ London Symphony Concert.”’ This would mean 
no Orchestral Concert as well as no Opera during the dreariest 
part of the year, and therefore be tantamount to an absolute 
artistic calamity. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY 
CONCERTS. 

AFTER the customary break at this season, which is dedicated 
to terpsichorean fascination, ¢.¢., the Crystal Palace Pantomime, 
rather than to euterpean attractions, the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts re-opened with the Overture to E. Lalo’s successful 
opera, Le Noe d’ Ys” (first time), presenting a rather loosely- 
connected series of wzot:/s, according to the subject of the poem 
mostly sombre in character, and marked by little originality or 
charm. The work denotes, however, earnestness o: purpose, 
and is well scored, a melodious violoncello solo, tastefully played 
by Mr. R. H. Reed, claiming special notice. How different 
the result achieved by Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony in F which 
followed, with its modest two horns and two trumpets, against 
the four horns and four trumpets in the Frenchman’s overture ! 
The popular interest at this concert, however, centred in the 
eleven-year-old pianist, Otto Hegner, whose rapid physical 
growth is by the way a decided drawback in his case. With 
perfect ease, and even evident gusto (and this is among the most 
grateful features of his performance), this gifted boy gave a 
rendering of Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor (No. 3) which 
might have been envied by many an adult artist. Technically 
every note and gradation of tone was brought out with sur- 
prising distinctness in the vast concert-room, including a very 
tine Cadenza from the pen of his teacher, Claus of Basle, whilst 
intellectually the concerto, which mostly inclines towards the 
composer’s first manner, is far more within the youth’s mental 
calibre than the ‘* Waldstein”’ Sonata referred to elsewhere. 
He obviously felt what he played, and the result was a most 
remarkable performance. 

The twelfth concert was Scotch to the backbone: The Scotch 
concert Overture, ‘‘ The Mountain and the Flood,” and new 
Dramatic Cantata, Zhe Lay of the Last Minstrel (Op. 7), set 
to a Scottish poem by the Scottish composer, Hamish MacCunn, 
three Scotch vocal soloists, and genuine Scotch weather. It 
wuuld almost have seemed @ frofos had the performers appeared 
in original Scottish costume. o far from complaining (except 
in the matter of the above-stated atmospheric conditions), the 
fresh and vigorous overture, although not the composer’s best, 
yet a very remarkable youthful work, was welcome, and the 
cantata, recently brought out at Glasgow, distinctly corroborates 
his reputation as one of the most gifted young ‘‘ tone-poets ” 
of the day. Although less a({tractive in the vocal soli, that rare 
gift, an original and sustained canti/ene, being conspicuous by 
its absence, the choruses are mostly of great, not a few of extra- 
ordinary, beauty, distinguished by impressive dramatic truth- 
fulness, rare power and delicious tenderness and suavity in turn, 
according to the alternating phases of the story. The extra- 
ordinary charm of the instrumentation cannot be conveyed in 
words. This youthful ‘‘son of the muses” has an inborn 
instinct for orchestral effects. Madame Nordica (soprano), and 
Mr. Andrew Black (basso), were excellent; but Miss Marie 
Curran’s alto and Mr. Iver McKay’s tenor lacked resonance for 
an entirely effective rendering of their respective parts. The 
chorus did well with their exacting but eminently grateful task. 








The quality of the orchestra is sufficiently known, and Herr 
August Manns conducted with, if possible, even more than 
his usual enthusiasm. 


ADELINA PATTI’S FAREWELL CONCERT. 
ONCE more that well-nigh phenomenal feat of cramming that 
modern colosseum yclept The Royal Albert Hall with an audi- 
ence corresponding to the number of inhabitants of a moderately 
sized town (about 12,000), and at enhanced prices to boot, was 
realised by Adelina Patti at her second and last Farewell 
Concert prior to her departure for South America. Madame 
Patti’s chief efforts (if this term may apply to singing—like a// 
good singing—zwithout an effort) were made in Rossini’s Bel 
Raggio, and in a repetition of the dravura song from Délibes’ 
Lakmé, introduced at the preceding concert, whilst the beautiful 
air ‘* With verdure clad” was disfigured by certain liberties 
taken with the music, especially unwarrantable in the case of 
the ‘* Diva,” whose example might induce others to “* improve 
Haydn.” That the encore fever reached its most intense 
paroxysm on this occasion may be taken for granted, the 
audience again demanding and obtaining from the vocalist’s 
kind compliance (to the tune of, it is said, £700 per concert), 
considerably more than their just due, although some excuse 
may be admitted for people wishing to get yet another peep at 
the bewitching prima donna. The extraneous support given to 
Madame Patti was numerically smaller than usual, but some of 
the additional performers were hosts in themselves, including 
Miss Alice Gomes, MM. Edward Lloyd and Santley, as vocalists, 
and Frau Néruda (Lady Hallé) as violinist, -the orchestral de- 
partment being under the direction of Herr W. Ganz. This 
** Last Farewell” concert was followed by an ‘Extra Fare- 
well,” may-be to be succeeded by a ‘* Final Extra Farewell” 
concert. But then the favourite cantatrice gets for a few songs 
more than treble the amount earned for her entire performance 
as Juliette in Paris, and without the risk of catching cold in the 
tomb of the Capulets. 


OTTO HEGNER’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


ARE there no societies, outside America, for the protection of 
children? it has been pertinently asked with reference to the 
performances of infant prodigies, and rightly so, as amongst 
numerous similar exhibitions we read of the aud at St. Peters- 
burg of a Polish pianoforte virtuoso five years of age, whose 
proper place should be the nursery. How many scales and 
exercises must in such cases take the place of healthful games 
and toys. A distinct exception must, however, as in the case of 
Liszt, Clara Schumann, Rubinstein, Joachim, Norman-Néruda, 
and many of the great composers, be made in favour of Otto 
Hegner, whose musical gifts are so pronounced, that with him 
playing the piano seems literally child’s play and music a second 
nature. The cheerfulness, spirit, ease, and expressiveness, not 
to speak of technique, memory, and endurance, as exemplified 
at his three Recitals in selections from Bach, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, and even Liszt’s formidable second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
are truly remarkable. At the same time it must be stated that 
Beethoven's ‘* Waldstein ” Sonata, and similar works, are still 
above the intellectual and physical grasp of the eleven-year-old 
pianist. A sensational exaggeration both of the slow and the 
quick time should also be avoided in particular in the case of 
Beethoven. Why not rather bring forward some of his eminent 
teacher, Hans Huber’s, more important pieces, f.e., the very 
charming “ Nachtgesinge,” ‘‘ Weihnachten,” &c., which under 
the composer’s personal tuition might receive an almost perfect 
rendering? Far better, however, was the performance of 
Beethoven’s earlier Sonata (Op. 31, No.3). A beautiful **Stein- 
way ”’ materially assisted the success of the performances. 


CAROLINE GEISLER-SCHUBERT. 


‘“What’s in a name?” - A very great deal in the case of an 
artist who comes forward as the representative of a composer 
of historic fame. Fraulein Caroline Geisler-Schubert, grand- 
niece of the great Franz Schubert, and pupil of that ohief foun- 
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tain-head of Schubertian and numerous other classical traditions, 
the Vienna Conservatorium, prior to her studies under Frau 
Clara Schumann, gave a Schubert matinde at Princes’ Hall, 
and came well out of her difficult task, the poetic temperament 
which distinguishes her illustrious relative’s Sonata in G (Op. 78), 
and indeed his works in general, being faithfully. reflected in 
the sympathetic pianist’s performance. Those excellent artists, 
MM. Ludwig Straus and E. Howell, co-operated in the beau- 
tiful Pianoforte Trio in B flat, and another Viennese, Fraulein 
Fillunger, ratitied the very favourable impression created at 
her previous appearances by a refined and expressive rendering 
of some of Schubert’s exquisite though less known songs. Few 
composers’ works contain, like Franz Schubert’s, the same com- 
bination of inspiration, variety, and charm, which never palls. 
Hence the success of the ‘‘ Schubert ’”’ Concert was complete. 





JEANNE DOUSTE. 


The charming pianist, Jeanne Douste, gave a ‘‘ Schumann- 
Brahms” Recital at Princes’ Hall. This tribute paid to the genius 
of the last-named is especially welcome from a French artist, see- 
ing that Brahms seems to be, thus far, an absolutely ‘‘ unknown 
quantity” with our neighbours across the channel. Although 
the essentially masculine spirit which pervades this composer’s 
works lies not entirely within the grasp of so young a lady, never- 
theless Mlle. Douste’s rendering of the magnificent ‘‘ Twenty-five 
Variations on a Theme by Handel” with the Fugue (not ‘* first 
time,” the work having been played here by Hans von Biilow), 
Walzer (Op. 39), and two Hungarian Dances, was remarkable 
for intellectuality aS well as executive skill and physical endur- 
ance. But whya break after each shake in the theme? On 
the other hand, Schumann’s romanticism, so congenial to femi- 
nine feeling, was illustrated with admirable refinement, warmth, 
and variety of expression in the performance of the Sonata in 
G minor, the too-rarely heard Novellette in D, and some 
smaller pieces. Herr Oscar Niemann added some of Schumann 
and Brahms’ exquisite songs with artistic feeling. Theaccom- 
panist, who certainly did not enhance their effect, used praise- 
worthy discretion in remaining anonymous. 


MR. AND MRS. HENSCHEL’S VOCAL RECITALS. 


Like an oasis in a desert of clap-trap vocal display, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel’s two Recitals at Princes’ Hall exercised a 
positively refreshing effect. These artists are so generally and 
justly acknowledged as first-rate exponents of high-class vocal 
art of almost every genre and nationality that a few words will 
suffice here. Apart from the rare purity and singular fascination 


of Mrs. Henschel’s soprano and oe expressiveness, such: 


roulades, chromatics, &c., are seldom heard, whilst few can 
approach Herr Henschel’s rendering of such pieces as ‘‘ Archi- 
bald Douglas” and the ‘‘ Erlking”’ by Carl Loewe, the much- 
neglected and greatest of ‘‘ ballad” writers: Herr Henschel’s 
own masterly pianoforte accompaniment of even the most 
difficult songs, although not altogether in keeping with the 
demands of dramatic effect, is a marvel of executive skill, whilst 
his interludes, frequently evolved from the preceding piece, 
suffice to stamp him as an accomplished artist. Special interest 
attached, as usual, to some new and rarely-heard works, such as 
Marco da Gagliano’s touchingly pathetic duet, ‘‘ Alma Mia” 
(dating from 1580!); a Duet from Grétry’s Richard Ceur de 
Lion (successfully revived in Germany); and to a first per- 
formance of a Duet in buffo style from Wagner’s juvenile opera 
Die Feen, with (excepting its animated dramatic expression) not 
a trace of the “‘lion’s claw” in the music.—At the second 
Recital the vocalists, Mesdames Lena Little, Marguerite Hall, 
MM. William Shakespeare and Max Heinrich, lent their valu- 
able co-operation in the execution of a programme which con- 
sisted exclusively of Songs, Duets, a Trio, and the Quartet 
‘* Serbisches Liederspiel,’’ successfully brought out at the ‘‘ Mon- 
day Popular” concerts, and exhibited this protean artist as a 
composer of altogether exceptional merit and surprising fertility 
—a veritable revelation to many of even his warmest admirers. 
Such exquisite ensemble singing is, moreover, as rare as the 
‘‘honest man” of Diogenes. 


Musical Potes. 


—_—e—- 


At the Paris Opéra they are busy with the study of 
Ambroise Thomas’ ballet Za Temféte and Saint-Saéns” 
opera Ascanio. A little while ago the latter seemed to be 
far off, in fact, nowhere. But the just anger of the much- 
tried authors at last stirred up the directors, who now 
say that whichever of the two works is first ready will be 
first produced. The knowing ones grin, and think : Qu 
vivra verra. 

THE new operetta, Le Retour a’Ulysse, by C. Carré 
(the librettist) and Raoul Pugno, which was produced at 
the Bouffes-Parisiens on the 1st of February, failed to 
make much of an impression on the audience. The 
music, although often pretty and happy, lacks originality. 

THE novelty brought out on the 3oth of January at the 
Théatre des Nouveautés—Vénus d’ Arles, the words by 
Paul Ferrier and A. Liorat, the music by Varney—has. 
proved a success, and is said to be clever. 

AT the Theatre-Lyrique National is being performed 
Fanfan la Tulipe,a grand spectacular comic opera in 
three acts and five tableaux by Ferrier and Prével (the 
librettists) and Louis Varney (the composer). Whatever 
its esthetical value may be, the work is certainly enjoyed 
by the audiences which it attracts. 

THE Opéra-Comique announced for the 13th of 
February La Cigale madriléne, a two-act opera by Joanni 
Perronnet. The public was not disappointed either by 
a postponement or by the work itself. At the same 
house is in preparation Dzmitri, by Victorin Jonciére, 
which is a revival and not a new work. M. Paravey has. 
accepted for performance Le Marchand de Venise, the 
words (after Shakespeare) by Jules Adenis, the music by 
Louis Deffés, a grand prix, now director of the Toulouse 
Conservatoire. 

THE unveiling of a Jean Jacques Rousseau statue in 
the Paris Pantheon on the 3rd February was the occasion 
of some musical performances. At the ceremony the 
Galin-Paris-Chevé choral society brought to a hearing. 
Gossec’s Hymne a J. J. Rousseauand Hymne a la liberte, 
and a chorus from the first version of Rousseau’s 
Le Devin du village. In the evening took place a 
concert, organised by M. Jules Tiersot, the programme 
of which contained nothing but compositions by J. J. 
Rousseau, among others the principal numbers from his 
Devin du village. 

MADAME MArTERNA, of Vienna, who made such a 
sensation at Brussels (Concerts d’hiver and Cercle artis- 
tique), especially by her rendering of excerpts from the 
operas of Wagner, has been engaged by the directors of 
La Monnaie for a series of performances in April. The 
Valkyrie will be one of the operas in which Mme. Materna 
will be heard. She intends to sing her part in German. 
The managerial difficulties have been solved in a way 
which has taken most people by surprise: the municipal 
council has by fourteen against thirteen votes appointed 
MM. Stoumon and Calabrési as directors. Up to the 
last moment almost everybody thought MM. Dupont and 
Lapissida secure in their places. 

JULES BORDIER’S one-act comic opera Vadza has left 
the Brussels amateurs untouched. The composer is 
director of the Angers Association artistique. 

SIGNOR CARLO GARDINI, who opens the Italian season 
at Berlin on the 20th March, brings with him a galaxy of 
talent : Arditi (conductor), Van Zandt and Torrigi (so- 
prani), Clorinda Pini-Corsi (contralto), Luigi Ravelli 
(tenor), Francesco d’Andrade (baritone), Francesco Vec- 


chioni (bass), and Antonio Pini-Corsi (basso comico).. 





Lakmé is to be the first opera. 
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THE one-act comic opera Kzrmes, by Wilhelm Taubert, 
will shortly be revived at the Berlin Court Opera-house. 
It was written in the twentieth year of the composer, and 
first performed in 1832. 

THE Bayreuth performances will this year be held from 
July 21 to August 18. The three works to be performed 
are : -Parsifal, Tristan und Isolde, and Die Meistersinger, 
which will be respectively conducted by Levi, Mottl, ‘and 
Hans Richter. 

In the Bayreuther Blatter has been published the 
complete scezario of a five-act opera, Die Sarazenin, 
with which Richard Wagner was occupied in the fifth 
decade of this century. 

AT the Hamburg Stadt-theater Mozart’s Figaro’s Hoch- 
sett (Le Nozze di Figaro) was given for the 1ooth time on 
the master’s birthday. 

CONCERTMEISTER Johann Lauterbach, of Dresden, 
celebrated, on the 4th February, his jubilee as a musician, 
he having made his first public appearance at Niirnberg 
fifty years ago. On the 1st April, Concertmeister Petri, 
of Leipzig, will enter on his duties as Herr Lauterbach’s 
successor. : 

THE novelty at the sixth Giirzenich concert (ze. a 
novelty for Cologne) was Richard Strauss’s Symphony, 
Aus Italien, which was received by the audience with 
warm approval. 

IN place of the late Dr. Franz Witt, Domkapellmeister 
Schmidt, of Miinster, hitherto first vice-president, has 
been elected President of the Cicilienverein in all 
German-speaking countries. 
him the editorship of Musica sacra and Fliegende Blatter. 


Domkapellmeister Mitterer, of Brixen, is now vice-presi- | 


dent. 
THE Middle Rhenish Music Festival will be held at 
Mainz on the 7th and 8th June. 


THE monument for Franz Abt, executed by the sculptor 


Hermann Schies, is to be unveiled at Wiesbaden to- 
wards the end of March. 

HEROLD’s Zampa, for which Faccio has written recita- 
tives, has taken the fancy of the Italians, with whom, 
indeed, at present French operas seem to be quite the rage. 

LUIGI MANCINELLI’sS now-finished Scene Veneziane, 
which will be for the first time performed in London in 
May, are respectively entitled :-—1, Carnevale ; 2, Dichiara- 
stone d’amore; 3, Fuga degliamanti a Chioggia ; 4, Ritorno 
in gondola, 5, Ceremonia e danze di nozze. 

RUBINSTEIN’S opera Kalaschnikof has been revived at 


St. Petersburg by the command of the emperor, who was | 
present with his family at the general rehearsal, which | 


took place on the 19th January. Besides the imperial 
court, only a favoured few were admitted as auditors. 


. Naprawnik conducted. Rubinstein was highly delighted 


with the performance of his work, and expressed to the 
artists his warmest thanks. 

WAGNER'S Rheingold and Walkiire were for the first 
time performed at the Hungarian Theatre in Pesth on the 
26th and 27th January. The success was immense. 

AT Weimar died on January 3Ist, at the age of 79, the 
dance composer Joseph Gungl, a Hungarian by birth. 

THE deaths are also announced of Capellmeister Carl 
Stér (Weimar), the musical savant F. A. Roitzsch 
(Leipzig), Musikdirektor C. F. Biichner (Leipzig), the 
Dutch composer Ten Brink (Paris), the Polish pianist and 
composer Gustave Lewita (Paris), and the prolific operetta 
and chanson een Frédéric Barbier (Fane) 


SUITE, (No. 3, in A olen for Violin and Piano- 


forte (Preludio, Allegro, Barcarole, as con Variazioni), by Gustav 
JENSEN, Op. 25. Edition No. 8,680; net, 2s. 





AuGener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. 





praecrce TE DUETS. 


8633. L. SPOHR. Die Weihe der Tine (The Consecration of 
Sound). Symphonie. Op. 86. Arr. by Max Pauer net 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. Bunte Blatter (Leaves of 
varied hues), Kleine Tonstiicke. Op. 163 :— 
No. 1. Husarenmarsch es 
Gavotte 
Trauermarsch 
Humoreske 
Menuetto 
Idylle ... 
Burlesca 
Capriccio 
. Intermezzo 
10. Barcarole Pa es ~“ 
8624. R. SCHUMANN. Oriental Pletures (Bil der aus Osten), 
edited by E. Pauer oe oa a <7 tnd net ro 
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IX CHARACTERISTIC PIECES for PIANO- 








He likewise takes upon) 





FORTE DUET ws H, HEALeE. s. d. 
No. 1. Minuet s a = @ 
1 2 Gavotte ose - 3 © 
ns > wee o 3 © 
» 4 Scherzo we 3 0 
»» 5» March ae 
1» 6. Polonaise . 3 ¢ 
M ORCEAUX FAVORIS. (Oblong.) For Piano- 
pues Due s. d. 
MOSZKOWSKI. Volkslied... _3- 
e WAGNER. Friedensmarsch (Rienzi)... 3— 
3. A, RUBINSTEIN. Barcarole .. -3- 
4. BENDEL. Mozart. Menuet Favori -_3> 
5. R. VOL KMANN. A Lovag (The Knights) .. 3 
6. ME NDELSSOHN. Canzonetta re 
| 7. LEON D'OURVILLE, Chant des Chasseurs 3 — 
} 8 CH. MAYER, Galop Militaire w 3 
9. SCHUMANN. Abendlied (Chant du Soir) .. 1— 
1o, FER!), HILLER, Huntsmen’s Chorus (UJiigerchor) 4- 
11, A, RUBINSTEIN, Nocturne .. ' 3- 
12, FR. SCHUBERT. Marche Militaire... -3- 
13. G. F. HANDEL, Largo a: 

14. R. VOLKMANN, Cale the Linden-t ee « A hirsak 
alate: io Cc 3- 
15. NIELS w. GADE. Nordische’ Lonbilder. Naa CC 3— 
16. X. SCHARWENKA, §$ Gavotte : .- 3- 
17. A. JENSEN. Scherzo... ‘ C4 

18, C, REINECKE, Fragment from “ Nusskns acker und 
M: ausekénig ” , ee eo a at 
19. L, SPOHR. Scherzo 4— 

20. --— Andante con Variatione, from the Notturno 4 

2u. how oe Andante quasi Allegretto (from 
Sonata, Op. oo “se id jon ww 4 
22. J. W. KAL LIWODA. Marcia Eroica. Op. 26, 4—- 
23. gs ETO ORTEGA, Zaragoza March ; 3- 
24. KREMSER, LIrrésistible. Polca Frangaise 4—- 
25. F R. HUNTEN, Grande Valse brillante -4- 
26. F. BEHR. Galop brillant me - <i 3 
27. ROSSINI. ‘ Ranzdes Vaches.” (E, Pauer.) 3- 
28. F. HILLER. March inc " ; 3- 
29. X. SCHARWENKA, Polish Dance. (No. 1.) — 
30. F. —€-> Reiterstiick. Op. 251 4—- 
31. Sanssouci Galop brillant. Op. 232 4 
32. X. SCHARWENKA, Polish Dance. No, 11. 4- 


| “* Messrs. Augener’s pianoforte duets can only be mentioned in the briefest 
| manner. Among them are an arrangement, by Max Pauer, of Spohr’s Sym- 
| phony, ‘ Die Weihe der Téne’; a set of highly attractive (Pieces by Fritz 
| Kirchner, which we specially recommend ; some charming ‘ Bunte Blatter’ 

by Gurlitt ; and a set of six ‘Characteristic Pieces’ by H. Heale, a com- 
| poser whose better acquaintance we desire, because he writes with taste, and 

has a vein of very pleasing tune. The pieces are easy ; but, while children 
can play them, adults can enjoy them. We have a sincere word of recom- 
mendation for Mr. Heale and his duets. An edition of Robert Schumann's 
‘Oriental Pieces,’ and a collection entitled ‘ Morceaux Favoris,’ should not 
be overlooked by persons in search of good compositions for four hands.” — 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1388. 


EW ARRANGEMENTS FOR PIANOFORTE 
1 OF SYMPHONIES IN AUGENER'S EDITION. 








L. VAN BEETHOVEN'S Complete Symphonies, arranged for Pianoforte 





Augener's Solo by E. Paver. 

Edition s. a. 
80364 No. 1, inc, Op. | én «a ‘i ae ae «- Net 1 © 
80366 ,, 2, in pv, Op. on - et ins ee 
8036¢ ,, 3,ing ‘fat: ‘Broics a), Op. 55 1 6 
8036d ,, 4, in B flat, Op. 60.. 1 6 
8036¢ ,, 5, inc minor, Op. 67 1 6 
8036f ,, 6, in F (Pastorale), Op 68 s 6 
8036¢ ,, 7,inA,Op.g2... r 6 
80364 ,, 8, in F, Op. 93 Io 

8 367 ,, 9, in D minor, Op. 135 20 
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New Arrangements for Pianoforte (Continued). AX TIQUARIAN MUSIC. 

JOSEPH HAYDN’S a 4 for Pianoforte Solo by SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. 
totus No. 1, in . flat (mit dem Paukenwirbel) _ ... as os Cet : . | Some of them only slightly damaged. 

1835 ,, 2,in es a es ss ss es fe. ote ; 
6183¢ ,, 3, in D minor os oo oe oo a yp, SD Sold by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
6183¢ ,, 4, in G (Surprise) ... hes “a Nes see ave | . 
6183¢ ,, §, in C major es si ee Ses an ae » 1 0} Sold for cash only. The Prices marked are net, No discount. 
6r82f 4, 6, in Bflat oe nee ae ae Re ee Megs INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

W. A. MOZART’S Rpaghenien, gree for the Pianoforte Solo ty a. TRIOS.—Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. s.d. 
8260a No.1,inc major (Jupiter)... 0. see, “Net x 0 | Lor 863. BERLYN, A. Grand Trio, Op. 88 sees, SO 
8260d ,, 2, inG minor ia av ron ses ee eee er ae », 864. BERWALD, FRANZ. Trio, No. 1, in £ flat 1 6 P| 
B26sc 5, 3,imE flat. ue ne te ee ee ny TO] 865, BOHRER, ANT. Grand Trio. Op. 47 ... aie Fi 

Reviews oF AUGENER’S Musicat PusicaTIons IN THE “ DAILy », 866. BOOM, J. VAN. First Grand Trin. Op.1g ...  . 2 6 H 

TELEGRAPH,” Decent/er 12, 1888. », 867-872, DUSSEK. Sonatas—2 Op. 25, 3 Op. 29 and Op. 37, 

** A legion of pianoforte works next comes before us, headed by a regiment each 1 — 
of orchestral {ne ee for two —_ by Max vanoneg A —_ » 873. —— Op. 34. Deux Sonates ... — ws Pe. a tee 
include six of Haydn’s “‘Saloman” set, six of Mozart’s—among them the i ANCE CECAD age ger 
**G minor” and sa ‘* Jupiter ”’—and all Beethoven’s, save the ‘‘ Choral.” » 874-876. FRANCK, CESAR AUG. Il., IL, IV., ~ 
Here, then, is the highest literature of the orchestra put into such a con- — . ——— cn a= 
venient shape that its more essential features, such as form and thematic », 877. GEYER, FL. Op.15. Trio in & flat : 2— 
material, can be studied at the household instrument. Mr. Max Pauer, the »» 878. HALM, ANTON., Op. 58. ‘Trio concertant 1 6 
arranger, has done his work capitally. ‘Too often, in such cases, we have a » 879. HESSE, ADOLPH. Op. 56. Trio aoe. 
condensation of the score which wholly ignores the character of the instru- SON mi 

0 : », 880. LEONHARD, F. E. Op. 12. Trio z 6 
ment, and is unplayable. Mr. Pauer never forgets the Pano, and somehow OUIS, N ae a 
contrives, while remembering it, to give us all the indispensable features of |» 881. LI JIS, N. Premier Trio. Op. 69... «.. 1 6 
the original. Asa preparation for hearing to best advantage an orchestral » 882. LOUIS FERDINAND (Prince de Prusse). Trio — 
performance of the symphonies these transcriptions are valuable.”—7e », 883. MARSCHNER, H. Premier Trio. Op. 29 1 6 
Daily Telegraph, December 12, 1888. ee », 884. PIXIS, J. P. Grand Trio. Op. 7s... on 
AS SUNG AT THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. »» 885. SCHMITT, ALOYS. Op. 122, & flat 1 6 
PETERS EDITION, No. 466. PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
G R I BE G A | | = [ M », 886. BLAGROVE, H. Op. 3. Second Air varié ils ite - 8 
: e » 887. BOTT, J.J. Op.1. Bravour-Variation 8 
60 SONGS, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. », 883. —— Op. 15. 3 Kleine To dichtung-n —... ee ee i 
By EDVARD GRIEG. , 0g. CLASSISCHES und MODERNES. 12 selected Pieces 
With German Woruas, ant an English Transla im by ¥ Corver. for P. and Vin. Folio (B. and H.) ... a pe ws S76 : 
Five Books, Nos. 466a—e ... --. ach, net 1s. 82, +3 890. — Fogg oo P.and Vin. Ed. by David. 
Specified Catalogue to be had of eters.) , DOURA M's vols... oo see sis ne 2S 
AUGENER & CO., Sole Agents for England, » 81. HEROLD. Zampa. Complete Opera. Arr. by Diabelli 2 6 
86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, LONDON ; », 892. LIPINSKI, CH. Op. 21. Concerto militaire — 2 
And of all Music Sellers in Town cr Country. os OD PIXIS- and BOHM. Gr. Variations Concert... we = 8 
Catalogues of the complete PetERS Evition to be had gratis on application. » 894. bap 6 Sonatas. Ed. by David. (Peters.) Bound 
pinbbonendaties = a ree stance gem . frist in 2 vols. ... ‘is és a ee ay ia war 
AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 8100. : PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
P I E C E Ss D E c LAV E . ] N 9» 895-7. Jeaeoree. Sonatas. Cotta Edition. Vols. L, 
Compcsées par . ; +» 898. cumanieh. 98 Gonstas. André. * vols, Folio ue : 6 
a, COUPERIN. . »» 899. DUSSEK. Fav. Sonatas and Pieces. (Peters.) ... i— 
Revues par at », 900, —— The same bound ... eee tee i eee a 
, - J. a rt FR, CHRYSANDER. »» got-2. KLENGEL. Canons and Fugues. Folio. 2 vols.,each 3 6 | 
Broob re m4 Paris, ae ce fe wk Each Book, +» 903. KUHLAU. Sonatinas. 2 vols. (Peters.) ‘is wo t= 
8100¢ 8 3. Paris, 1722 ‘es ~*~ avs pie “5 net, 25. 6d. » 904. ——— Same, bound in1 vol. ... os ae os ay B16 
8100d ~=6,,_—s' g.-~S“ Parris, 1750 oe » 905 MOZART. 7 celebrated Piano Concerts. (Peters.) | 
AUGENER & CO., Bound in 1 vol. ... ae es ine me nas a 8 
&6, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 1, 906. —— 6Symphon’es. (Peters.) 2 
‘LESS = +, 9077 —— Same. bound . eed I 9 
WORKS BY »» 908 -——— Variations. (Peters.) ae 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT.| °° scones. _ 
VOCAL SCORES. 
‘a PIANOFORTE SOLO. s. a Ocravo Size.—E.=English. #.=French. G.=German. /.=Italian. 
oe Ses Wheel (Am Spinnrade) pt eB. Pd Peek ie : ~] 4, gto. ADAM, AD. Le bijou perdu. F. ... oo 
Sonata in E minor. (Op. 45) Es = ye ny zi ae .»» 10 6 »» gtr ——= La Poupée de Nuremberg. oe oe —. 2 
CHAMBER MUSIC. » gtz2e AUBER. Le D.euetla Bayadétre. F.... oon nm a= 
Quartet in p minor, for 2 Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello - net eu » 913-5 —— Les Diamans de la Couronne. Be 1s + 
‘Trio in c minor, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. (/# th? Press.) » 914. —— Le Dominonoir. /. 4- 
SONGS. | » 935 — Le Duc d’Olonne. ¥. 3— 
The Harp of Life. No. 1, in & flat 4—| * 9% —— LEnfant prodigue. /. ... ~ 
No. 2, in p flat cen es ass ww 4 » 9177 —— LaFiancee. F. ... dig 08 = 
AUGENER & CO., London. », 918 —— Gustave, ou le Bal Masque. /. s= 
~ ee! os = iF » 919: —— Haydée, ou le Secret. F. 46—- 
> wr » 920. —— Jenny Bell. - . sea ie 4—- 
INEST ITALIAN VIOLIN STRINGS 3» 921. —— Masaniello. Oblong. G. & #-. ‘< 

t by Andrea Ruffini, ci Napies. A sample for Seven, or Three for > 922. —— La Mutadi Portici, /. ... - es 
ow ——. = genuine.—HENRY MAkSHALL, 48, Row2na » 923 BAZIN. Maitre Pathelin. F. sai 

~— a 4 » 924. BEETHOVEN. Fidelio. F. 1 6 

JUST PUBLISHED, Price 1s. »» 925. BELLINI. Norma. /. ses Sis gum 
»» 926. —— J) Pirata. Oblong. G. & /. ... — 

EN TWO-PART SONGS. By FRANZ ABT. Also » 927- —— La Straniera. Oblong. CG. & 1. 2 
Singly for Classes, 2d. each. » 928. DAVID, F. Lalla-Roukh Fo... Pee 
METHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. » 929. DIAZ, E. Lacoupe du roide Thule. F.... 4- 
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931. 
932. 
933+ 
934. 
935 

936. 
937- 


£.=English. F.= French, 


Antiquarian Music.—Vocal Scores (continued). 
Lor 930. 


DONIZETTI. Anna Bolena. /. 


— L Elisired’ Amore. /. ... 

— La Favorite. F. ... 

— La Favorita. /. ... a Pe 
— La Fille du Regiment. GC. & F. 


— Lucrezia Borgia. J/. 
I Martiri. 7. 


" Die de Solange. 


ERNEST. (Duc de Seno Cobourg). 
G.& Fe... «a ies ‘ie 

FLOTOW. Stradella. F. : BFR ‘ae 

GLUCK. Iphigenia in Tauris. /. & &. ... 


HALEVY, F. La Dame de Pigne. 

L’Eclair. F. - 

La Tempesta. /.... - as 

HEROLD. Le Pié aux Cleres. F. 

HIMMEL, F. H. Fanchon. G. 

HOPFFER. Barbarossa. G. sii 

JONAS. Le canard a trois becs. F. 

KAUER. Das Donau-Weibchen. G. 

KREU’ TZER, C. Nachtlager von Granade. 

MERCADANTE. Elisae Claudio. JZ, 

MEYERBEER. II Crociatoin Egito. 7. 

— LaStella. 7. - : 

— Gli Ugonotti. /.... se “n re 

PAER, F. Sarginn. G. & J. “on 
Paer’s Portrait 

RAMEAJU, J. P. Came and ‘Pollen. 

RICCI, L.and F. Crispino. Z mm 

RICCI, LUIGI. Chi Dura Vince 

ROSSINI. Le Comte Ory. F. 

— Messe solennelle. /. 

— Moise. F.... me 

— Tancred. Oblong. G. & ) ar ive 

SAINT-SAENS. The L yre and the Harp. £. & F. 

SCHUMANN, R. Faust. Original Edition. G. 

Hymn for Advent. £.&G. ... 

e Paradis et la Péri. F. & G. 

— Requiem for Mignon. £. &G. en 

SUPPE. Boccaccio, G. Published at net 12s. ... 

THOMAS, AMB. Le Caid. F. 

VERDI. Giovanna d’ Arco. /. 

Macbeth, /. 

Il Trovatore. J. ... 

WINTER. Das Unterbeochene Opferfest. 


F. 


G. 


Sound, with 


Besse 


— !I 


"6. 


From former Lots there are Copies left :— 


VOCAL SCORES. 
G. = German. 


ABT. Christmas. 
— Cinderella. Same. Z£. 
ADAM. Giralda. #. 15 francs 
Le Housard de Berchini. /. 
— Sijvétaisroi. /. 15 francs 
—- Le Toréaior. -. 10 francs . 
BEETHOVEN, Les Ruines d’Athénes. 
BELLINI. I Mont-cchi e i Capuletti. 
— Norma F£ &/. 12 francs 
La Sonnambula. F. &* /. 
CHERUBINI. Les deux pee. 
—_Lodniska. 
DUNIZETII. 


Von Sebastiano. 


Cantata for Female Voices. G. & £. 


—_ ro francs 

G. & 1... 
oa 
Don Pasquale. Re es “ 
/. 20 francs, net ... 


FLOTOW. Marta. G. & /. 20 francs ... 
F. ae ‘4 


GLUCK. Alceste. F.... pe 
—— Iphigénic en Auiide. F. 
a en Tauride. F. 

— Orphée. &. 

HALEVY, F. E Val d'Andorre. F. Cloth 

HANDEL. Deitingen Te Deum. G. & £, . 

MENDELSSOHN. Walpurgisnacht. G. oF 

NICOLU. Le Billet de Loterie. +. 

OTTO. Christmas ‘lime. Children’s Cantata. E. 

POISE. Little Christmas. A hana — for Ladies’ 

Voices. £. 

ROSSINI. Robert Bruce. 

Le Siége de Corinthe. 


Fr. 20 francs .. 
f. 


REINECKE. eee A Sacred Cantata for Female 
Voices, 


E. 


¢ 


wwe Ww NN 


On? wet ntwne et DnwWet tne — 


NN 


mw Ue Ww WD 


7. = Italian Words. 


HDR RENN NHN KHAUUMEAN HNN ND HW EWS HH 


Sn | 


~+~Wwtr be &AN HF WN FH DLW 


aa & 


wlalll lll lll baaaalil tl law 





Antiquarian Music.—Vocal Scores (continued) 


Lot 733 


2 «734 
2 735+ 
19-736. 
» «737+ 
738. 
” 739+ 
» 740. 
742. 
2 743+ 
» 744 
» 745+ 
1» 740. 
2 «747+ 
» 748s 
99 750 
o 752+ 


STRAUSS. Lustiger Krieg. G. oe 
THOMAS, AMBR. Le Songe d'une nuit dé te, F, 
— Mina, 5 one ih o 
— LaTonelli. F.° 
VERDI. Aroldo. /. 

Attila. 7. . 


Un ballo in mascheras ya 
Simon Boccanegra. /. ... 
I due Foscari. * /. 

Harold (Aroldo). F. 
Jeanne d’Arc. F. 

I Lombardi. 7. .. 

I Masnadieri. /,... 
Luisa Miller, 7. ... 
Oberto. /. nen ‘ie 
WAGNER. Lohengrin. /. ... 
— Tannhiiuser. , 


TTT 


VIOLIN WITH ORCHESTRA (in Parts), 


(Many of these Works are quite out of Print). 


» 753» BECKERS. Op.8. Rondeau brillant... eee 

» 754% BLYMA. Op.12. Potpourri... dus 

» 755-7- FRAENZL, F. I., VIIL., IX. Ceneeto each 

» 758 GERKE, AUG. Pot- Pourri a a’ la Mode de Pologne 

» 759. GIORGIS, D.  Pot-Pourri pean dairs tani de 
toutes les nations me 

» 761% HENNING C. W. Variations sur un thém me Gevesi 

» 763. KALLIWODA. Op. 45. Seconde Polonaise 

»» 764. —— Op. 73. Variations brill. sur un théme a 

»» 765. —— Op. 84. Second grand Rondeau 

» 765. —— Op. 118. Introduction et Var. brill. sur un theme 
original 


» 769-73. KREUTZER, R. Concertos 8, Q, II, 1, wal 18 each 


99 ©4820. 


yy 82t. 
yy 822. 
” 8 ¢3- 
1 824. 
»» 825. 
» 826. 
» 828. 
831. 
»» 833. 


Also Catalogue of all Antiquarian Music, to be had gratis, apply at 





4 
», 815-8. 
yy 819. 


Concertos in Paris E jition:— 
— Lettre B, ink i 
a D, in E minor 
$9 r, in G 
» «=P NG 
pe 6. in bD minor 
Montanyas Re aladas. 
gon, vare oe - oe eee 
— ‘Romance dei "opéi: a * Joseph, ’ vari¢e 
LAFONT, C. P. Second Concerto ... 
— Fourth Concerto ... ws 
— Sixth Concerto - 
LEIR, FERD. Pot-Pourri geleasis 
LIPINSKI. Op. 17. Rondo alli Potacca. ‘Sere un a motif 
a’un chanson polonais ... 


Air des Pays 





.ns du Cani- 





— Op. 22. Variations de Bravoure sur une Romance 
Militaire ... a ote 

MATTHAEI, AUG. KF; antasia nand Vv ariazioni ... 

MAURER. Op. 16. Variations sur la Romance “ La a 
Sentinelle” 

— Op. 30. Variations. pour deux V iolons 

— Op. 35. God save tne King (vari) ons 

— Op. 53. Variations brillantes sur un thé me russe ... 
—— Concertos Nos, 1, 2, 7, 8,9 ... ‘ each 

MAY = JOS. Op. 22. First Concerto “ 

Op. Second Concerto pee a “a «s 

— Op. 3 third Concerto ove de ea eco 

— Op. 40. Variations brillantes ... 

— Op. 45. Variations brillantes ... 

—- Op. 49. Coronation-Rondo 

— Op. 53. Second Concertino 


Variations sur un ron tov yori 
Variations sur l’air, “‘ Nel 


PIXIS, J. P. Op. 46. 
POLLEDRO, J. B. Op. 3 

cor pill non mi sento”’... “ 
Op. 5. Variations in c 
— Op.6. Concertoinc .. on ia ie 
— Op. 7. Concertoin® minor ... pom eee 
— oe 8. Variations in b minor ... - 

Op. 10. Concertoin pmnor ... eee 

~ RODr, P. Concertos Nos. 1, 3, 5, 10 
— Frrst Solo 
— ‘Théme varié sur ua) mouv yement ‘de Marche. Op. + 
— ‘Third Théme varié 
ROLLA, ANTOINE, F ILS. 
Op. 8. Variations brillantes ‘sa 
—— Op. 15a. ‘Terzo Rondo alla Polacca ... 
— ‘Tema variato 
ROMBERG, ANDR. Capriccio. 
Concertos. No. 2. ‘ 





each 


“Ons 7 First Concerto . és 


on 35 


— Op. 66. Variations sur un air ecossais. 4 one 
WILLMERS, RUD. Op. 50. Ode a l'amour. Scéne 
chantante + ove aa ee oe ove as 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 
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N OVELTIES. 


Mg 
March 1st, 1889. (Nova). 


Le rer Mars 1889. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 





Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London. 


N.B.—Not connected with any other West End address. 


pation PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


60636 BLUMENTHAL, J, Album. Edition autorisée et 
revue par l’'auteur, Vol. II.—-La Source, Op. 1; 
Mazourka, Op. 46, No. 1; Mazourka, Op. 20, 
No. 1; Un Sourire, Op. 44; Un Mystere, Op. 76; 
Les Oiseaux, Caprice, Op. 11 ae - net 


CHOPIN, F. Valses. Reprinted from the Russian 
Publication, which was Revised, Fingered, and 
carefully Corrected after the Parisian, English, and 
German Editions by Carl Klindworth; final Revise 
by Xaver Scharwenka. 

8079 Superior Edition __... a Pa net 
6091 Popular Edition a“ ove net 

CIPOLLONE, ALFONSO. M’amasti ti mai? Melodia 

affettuosa. Op. 183 . ‘ 


COUPERIN, F. _Piéces de Clavecin, Revues par 
J. Brahms et F, Chrysander :— 


81002 Livre I. Paris 1713... ae ip net 
81000 Livre II. Paris 1716-1717 ... rei net 
8100 Livre III, Paris 1722 se sas net 
GURLITT, — IUS. Fleurs de Salon. (Op. 
so4.) C.F: 
No. 4. “ann = 
5. Menuet ... 


6. Polonaise 


12 Rondinos (Second Series) leading from 
Clementi’s first Sonatina in C major, up to the 
difficulty of Beethoven's Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 
2, in G major, arranged, partly composed, and 
fingered by C. Gurlitt:— 

No, 13. F. Kuhlau in c ‘ 

14. F. Schubert in B flat 
15. R. Schumann inc . 
16. J. L. Dussek in A ... 


KIRCHNER, F._ Reise-Skizzen. Impressions de 
Voyage. (Op. 270) :— 
No. 1. Morgenwanderung. Promenade du 
Matin. A Morning Walk see 
2. Im Walde. Dans les bois. In the 
Woods ; sale co 
3. Ueber Berg und Thal, Par monts 
et vaux. Over hilland dale... 
4. Abend im Gebirge. Un _creépuscule 
sur la Montagne. Evening in 
the mountains. 
s. Am Meeresstrande. ‘Au bord de la 
mer. On the sea-shore.. 
amen A, Three short studies. £. : 
The Parting Hour... 
. The Dance by the Greenwood ‘Tree 
3. Tender Wishes ss 


8260¢e MOZART, W. A. — No. i D. Arranged 


. by Max Pauer... i net 
TIESSET, CARLO, Pianoforte Tutor :-— 
9951 Section I. The Rudiments of Music _... net 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Bunte Blatter (Leaves 
of varied hues), Kleine Tonstiicke. (Op. 163) :— 
No. 11. Triumph-Marsch bet S 

No. 12. Valse brillante 


6941 KIRCHNER, F.  Réveil du eee) Galop 
brillant. Op. 268 a = net 


Www 
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Novelties.—Continued— 
ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. The great Preludes and Fugues, edited 


by W. T. Best (singly) :— Se a 
9833 No. 13 inC major... ies rar net rt 6 
9834 14inCminor ... ak ae net .z.6 
9835 15 inA major ... oi a net I 6 
9336 16 inBminor ... het r 6 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
7330c BEETHOVENIANA.  Extraits des Sonates pour 
Piano de pty arrangés par Fr. Hermann :— 
Livre C--Op. 2, No. 3; Op. 33; haat 14, No 2; 

Op. 93, Nog se. net 2— 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
BEETHOVENIANA. | Extraits des Sonates pour 

Piano de Beethoven arrangés par Fr. Hermann. 

Livre C., Op. 2, No. 3; Op. 13; Op. 14, No. 2; 

Op. 31. No. 3:— 
7197¢ Pour 2 Violons, Viola, et Violoncelle rn net 2 — 
7242¢ Pour Piano, Violon, et Violoncelle ? net 2 — 
7175¢ Pour Piano, Violon, Viola, et Violoncelle_ net 2 6 
7145¢ Pour Piano, 2 Violons, Viola, et Violoncelle net 3 — 
7054 GURLITT, CORNELIUS, The Classicality. The 

Melody ‘‘ Ach du lieber Augustin” (Buy a Broom) 

humorously treated in the style of Classical Com- 

posers, Op. 115. For Full Orchestra... = net 5 — 
8149 The same for Pianoforte Solo... sie net I — 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS, The Harp of Life, 
Song. No. tink flat, 2inDflat.. ... each 4 —- 
DANCE TUNES, old and new; movements from 
instrumental works arranged for two female voices 
with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 


4011 Sing, Nightingale. Minuet. X. Scharwenka. net — 3 
4012 Merrily Singing. Minuet. Del Vallede Paz. net — 3 
4013 With hands entwined together. Mazurka. 


C. Gurlitt.. net -— 3 


4014 Gone are night's dull shadows. Mazurka. 


F. Chopin. ‘net — 3 
SHARPE, HERBERT, F. Songs of the Year. 12 
Two-Part Songs for Female Voices. (Op. 16) :— 


4126¢ March (‘' The Wintry Wind is Blowing”) net — 4 
13881 SHAW, SYDNEY. Row, gently, row! Glee for 


Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Canon in 
2Parts ... iss s is net — 4 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin). Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices :— 


4870 Minstrel’s Tourney. (R. Schumann) net — 3 


AUGENER & Co., London: 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


(opposite Conduit Street). 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 


and Post Office Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
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